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Correspondence 





Mailed Fist 


Eprtor: In your Correspondence (5/13), 
John F. Lyons states that “power must be 
the main hallmark of an effective foreign 
policy.” I don’t believe that these senti- 
ments are shared by a representative group 
of Mr. Lyons’ fellow students. However, 
inasmuch as they may be entertained by 
even a few, then perhaps this is a time to 
review our objectives. 

Power is important at this time in our 
foreign policy only because it is our nation’s 
chief deterrent to Communist aggression. 
However, as the Armed Forces Day posters 
state, our power is for peace. This is our 
objective. Power is only one of the means 
to this end and not necessarily the best 
means. Contrary to Mr. Lyons’ thinking on 
the subject, I believe that governments can 
be influenced by their people. 


‘ A Peace Corps is a better means than 


power because its effects would reach more 
people and it would last long after a huge 
and balanced power will have rendered 
itself senseless to even the most diabolical 
minds, 

(Lt.) Ricuarp S. D1 SALvo 
Fort Lee, Va. 


Double Jeopardy 


Eprtor: In your editorial “New Tax Pro- 
posals” (5/6) you treat in a most sympa- 
thetic manner the proposed revision of tax 
procedure with regard to income from 
dividends. You seem to recommend this 
revision because it eliminates a present 
preferential treatment of dividend income. 
Most dividends are taxed at the corporate 
rate of 52 per cent and again at the recip- 
ient’s rate and thus at a net rate of at least 
64 per cent. My dividends are the result of 
investment of savings from past earnings 
and are the most highly taxed. 
RoBERT FLANAGAN 
Seattle, Wash. 


Federal Aid 


Eprror: We are appalled at the apathy 
evidenced by many of our Catholic ac- 
quaintances in regard to the Administra- 
tion’s proposal for aid to education. 

This proposal, if made law, represents a 
very real and grave precedent as to the 
form of aid to education for both the pres- 
ent and the future. It represents only a 
beginning in the plan for Federal subsidy. 

We Catholics have no special rights be- 
cause of our religion, but we do have rights 
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as citizens. The form of aid adopted should 
afford equal opportunity of assistance to 
each and every American. 

Mr. AND Mprs. JoHN P. Dorsey 
Bridgeville, Pa. 


Hurrah! 


Epitor: O frabjous day! Callooh! Callay! 
You have discovered him. 

Who? Herbert Kenny (“Three Unpub- 
lished Poets” [4/29]). His “Laugh Out the 
Lilacs, Spring” is pure intoxication. Read 
it and melt. 

Pat Somers CRONIN 
Chicago, IIl. 


English at Mass 


Epitor: In this age of the layman, may we 
outside the altar rail make our voices heard 
in earnest petition to Rome? 

Give us the vernacular in our Mass and 
other divine services. Under the guidance 


of the Church we will not abuse it. Permit 
us to make the floundering liturgical move- 
ment an overwhelming success in a worship 
where both actions and words can have 
profound meaning. Allow us to praise our 
God publicly in words we can understand 
and which can be understood by others. Do 
not frustrate us—Christ would not! 

Make it possible for EvERY Mass to be 
a dialogue Mass in the vernacular, instead 
of having one each Sunday in Latin from 
which the people are conspicuous by their 
absence. Give to “Pray, Brothers” a real 
meaning, instead of permitting it to be only 
an exhortation in a foreign, ancient and 
dead language where the continuing prayer 
which follows, barely audible beyond the 
servers, almost seems to add: “You in your 
language, and I in mine.” 

We laymen who plead for the vernacular 
dearly love our God, our faith and our 
Church. Permit us to love them even more 
—allow us, with priest and religious, to ap- 
proach our Lord in the greatest public 
prayer of all in the language we ALL under- 
stand. May we, in brief, truly go to the altar 
of God alongside the priest, and not behind 
him! 

H. WENDT 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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GOD 


by William L. Kelly, S. J. 


only $2.75 


good books 
are sold 


Newman Press 


Westminster, Maryland 


“A refreshingly new approach 
in prayer books... Thereisa 
lyrical beauty in the language 
which should have a special 
appeal to older youths. Twenty 
artistic photographs also add to 
the book’s unusual quality.” — 
The Catholic Standard. 


“Excellent format, appropriate 
choice of poetry and illustra- 
tions, and the vital prayers 
combine to make this volume 
practical and appealing to 
youth.” —The Sign. 


‘*.. An impressive and practi- 
cal prayer book . . . a fine 
gift.” —Information. 


“To be too enthusiastic over 
this exquisite book would be 
difficult . . . It is recommended 
without reservation.” —Family 
Digest. 


“A very beautiful and very un- 
usual book of prayer for young 
people .. . Youth Before God 
has great charm... ”— 
Magnificat. 











Current Comment 





Dr. Malik’s Testament 


The one hundred leaders in educa- 
tion, the arts, business and labor as- 
sembled on May 18 for the Second 
Corning (N.Y.) Conference were called 
on to do some basic thinking by Dr. 
Charles H. Malik, former delegate of 
Lebanon to the UN, and at present a 
professor at American University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

In his keynote address to the confer- 
ence, which was called by the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the 
Corning Glass Works Foundation, Dr. 
Malik bluntly challenged the partici- 
pants with this statement: “The great 
heresy of our age is the reduction of 
man to the status of an economic ani- 
mal.” This has come about because “the 
Marxist interpretation of man has be- 
come increasingly dominant in recent 
years, not only in the Communist 
realm.” 

There is only one ultimate corrective, 
said Dr. Malik: 


Let us assure you that the be- 
wildered and beleaguered individ- 
ual in modern society can only find 
rest for his soul by the simple and 
humble return to the Living God, 
the creator of the ends of the earth. 
. . . Western civilization’s greatest 
need today is to articulate anew, 
and for this age, its ancient univer- 
sal message of liberty of mind and 
soul. 


If such an articulation can be made, 
Dr. Malik promised, communism will 
all the sooner turn out to have been but 
“a passing phase” in history. 

The conference was called to discuss 
“the problems that deal with man rather 
than with physical matter.” We don’t 
know where the discussions ended up, 
but Dr. Malik’s superb statement as- 
suredly got the Corning deliberations 
off to a fine start. 


The Geneva Talks 


If we need a reminder that the 14- 
nation parley on Laos now going on at 
Geneva is a futile exercise in diplo- 
macy, we have only to turn the calen- 
dar’s pages back seven years. 
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The same 14 nations met in the same 
Swiss city in 1954 to settle the fate of 
Indo-China, the erstwhile French co- 
lonial area of Southeast Asia of which 
the tiny kingdom of Laos formed a part. 
The decisions made then were meant to 
guarantee an independent Laos, free of 
Sino-Soviet and Western-bloc pressures. 
The Geneva conference of 1954, in 
other words, ended by creating a neu- 
tral Laos. 

Yet, here we are again, back at the 
same old stand, hawking the same old 
solution to the Laotian problem, as 
though there never had been an agree- 
ment on Laotian neutrality. 

The only difference is that we have 
still less chance of success today. The 
odds against a genuinely neutral Laos 
have increased immeasurably in the last 
seven years. The Communists, with the 
help of Soviet arms, have fought their 
way to control of one-half the country. 
As a result, we have been boxed into a 
position of advocating a coalition gov- 
ernment for Laos with all the risks of 
an eventual Communist take-over that 
coalition governments entail. The old 
truth still stands: what has been lost 
to communism on the battlefield cannot 
be retrieved at the conference table. 

At this juncture of the talks in Gene- 
va, it may seem defeatist to insist on a 
divided Laos as the only feasible alter- 
native. Yet, half a Laos is better than 
none. If, on the other hand, the Geneva 
talks produce a “compromise” which 
could lead to complete Communist ab- 
sorption of the kingdom, U.S. prestige 
in Asia will suffer a severe blow. 


Ivan and the Firing Squad 


It was once thought that crime would 
vanish in the Soviet Union and that the 
jail, symbol of the coercion of the state, 
would disappear with the advent of the 
classless society. 

We know that this hope was not rea- 
lized under Lenin and Stalin, and mat- 
ters are no better under Premier Khru- 
shchev. He took over the Soviet regime 
with the hope that he could stamp out 
antisocial activities by education, ex- 
hortation and the creation of a strong 
public opinion. Apparently, his eyes 


were opened by the revelation, last 
January, of widespread theft and fraud 
among some of his highest and most 
trusted officials, especially in Russia’s 
agricultural programs. 

As a result, May 6 saw the promulga- 
tion of a decree by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet, aimed at providing 
Russia’s penal code with a new set of 
teeth. Henceforth, for example, if Ivan 
Ivanovich is guilty of embezzlement or 
counterfeiting, he won't face 15 years 
in the hoosegow; he will go “to the 
wall” and face a firing squad. Even 
habitual offenders in lesser matters will 
be liable to the same treatment. The 
Soviet criminal code will be tightened 
up, right across the board. 

What does this mean? Edward Crank- 
shaw, British expert on communism, 
says it is a public admission “that large 
areas of Soviet society are so rotten that 
he [Khrushchev] sees no cure but sur- 
gery of a primitive and barbaric kind.” 

Over much of the West, capital pun- 
ishment is being abolished because it 
is indeed considered barbaric, whether 
rightly or not. Ideological factors will 
not permit such a judgment in the 
USSR. In the workers’ paradise, what 
we call a retrogression will inevitably be 
interpreted as a happy, perhaps an in- 
spired, step toward the millennium. 


Liturgical Communism 


Embarrassing as it is to atheists, man 
seems to have a psychological need to 
express himself religiously. No nation is 
so primitive as to be without its ritual, 
and even the most crudely materialistic 
faith expresses itself in forms reminis- 
cent of religion. The followers of Marx, 
too, have surrounded the teachings of 
communism with a sacred aura. May ], 
as well as April 22, Lenin’s birthday, 
is celebrated as a feast day, with giant 
throngs gathered before heroic images 
of communism’s “saints.” 

Writing in the April issue of The 
Hungarian Quarterly (a new journal, 
125 East 72nd St., New York 21, N.Y.), 
George Urban examines what he calls 
“liturgical communism.” Using East 
European periodicals published by 
Communists, he describes ceremonies 
that have been devised as substitutes 
for the Christian sacraments. Instead 
of baptism, the party has offered a 
name-giving ritual, in which parents 
and name-parents swear to bring up 
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the child “steeped in the love of father- 
land and socialism.” In Budapest a large 
palace has been turned into a wedding 
hall, invested with elements of solem- 
nity: plush carpets, candle light and 
soft music (Handel's Largo being, as 
in bourgeois countries, a favorite). Con- 
firmation ceremonies have been insti- 
tuted and are climaxed with a solemn 
call to “let your fire redeem the world.” 

In Red China, according to Dr. Ur- 
ban, a strong “quasi-religious twist” has 
been given the party's campaign “to 
glorify sacrifice for the cause of the 
revolution.” Surprisingly, terms like 
“spiritual strength,” “asceticism” and 
“spiritual life’ have found their way 
into the vocabulary of dialectical ma- 
terialism. No less a person than Mad- 
ame Chou En-lai has written an article 
in the People’s Daily advocating a sort 
of Communist Christian Science — 
“Overcome Disease with Revolutionary 
Spirit,” she exhorts. Not content with 
struggling to eliminate religion, the 
party is trying to fill the vacuum it seeks 
to create. 


... and Militant Irreligion 


Meanwhile, freedom of religion, 
though theoretically guaranteed by the 
Soviet constitution, is variously and 
deftly hampered. An instance was re- 
cently reported to us by friends just 
returned from the Soviet Union. On the 
Wednesday after Easter, feast of Our 
Lady of Iviron, at the most solemn mo- 
ment of Matins, they witnessed a vio- 
lent disturbance created by militant 
atheists in a church at Moscow. After 
the ceremony, the people tearfully told 
our friends: “The Soviets are always 
provoking such incidents in order to 
have pretexts to close down our 
churches. They have us at their mercy. 
Please tell your friends this in America.” 


Apostolic Delegate on Race 


Hard as it is to realize, just 20 years 
ago there were only seven Negro priests 
in the United States. This was pointed 
out on May 4 by the Apostolic Dele- 
gate, Most Rev. Egidio Vagnozzi, who 
was happy to add that today there are 
113-five of them ordained that very 
day by the Archbishop, in Bay St. 
Louis, Miss. 

This was a noteworthy occasion, and 
the Apostolic Delegate did not miss 
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the chance to reiterate the Church’s 
stand on race. “Within the Church,” 
he stressed, “it is the soul that counts, 
and the soul has no color.” He went on 


to recall happily that within the past. 


few years five colored Cardinals and 
a large number of colored bishops have 
been created in Asia and Africa. 

It was especially significant that the 
Apostolic Delegate chose New Orleans, 
where -he was visiting Archbishop 
Rummel, to make his statement. In that 
city, as has become notorious all over 
the world, certain Catholics had re- 
fused to accept Archbishop Rummel’s 
clear stand, alleging that his was not 
the teaching of the Church. Archbishop 
Vagnozzi very firmly insisted that the 
statement of the American Bishops in 
1958 on the subject of racial discrim- 
ination was “the position of the Church, 
a position to which every good, right- 
thinking Catholic must subscribe.” 

Like the American Bishops, who had 
cautioned against allowing gradualism 
to become “merely a cloak for in- 
action,” the Apostolic Delegate asserted 
that “it is essential to progress in the 
line of integration without ever turning 
back.” Moreover, he reminded all Cath- 
olics of their duty “faithfully and will- 
ingly to follow the directions of their 
bishops.” “The Battle of New Orleans” 
is now over. 


Tough Rule in Korea 


After a frenetic week in office, the 
military junta which ousted Premier 
John M. Chang seemed firmly in control 
of South Korea. Ruling by decree, it 
dissolved Parliament, banned political 
parties and all socio-economic groups 
(including trade unions) and imposed 
strict controls over the press. Numerous 
arrests appeared aimed both at discour- 
aging potential opposition and demon- 
strating the junta’s resolve to root out 
corruption and subversion. 

In a letter to President Kennedy, 
Gen. Chang Do Young, who has as- 
sumed the post of Premier, reiterated 
the junta’s original proclamation that 
the new government would remain an- 
ticommunist and observe all the coun- 
try’s international commitments. He re- 
newed a pledge to return power to 
“conscientious” civilians as soon as the 
junta had achieved its domestic objec- 
tives. These were described as the crea- 
tion of a sound domestic economy as 





well as the elimination of corruption 
and the repression of subversive forces. 

Whatever reservations one may have 
about the military coup and the authori- 


.tarian rule it has imposed, it can scarce- 


ly be denied that South Korea was ripe 
for drastic action of some kind. Despite 
earnest efforts, former Premier John 
Chang was unable to achieve the hopes 
and aspirations of the revolution which 
overthrew Syngman Rhee. In his strug- 
gle against corruption and economic 
stagnation, he was defeated by tempo- 
rizing and opportunistic politicians, and 
by an immature, undiscip]ined citizenry. 
Private reports from Korea suggest that 
it may be some time before the military 
will be able to return control to “con- 
scientious’ civilians. 


African Cardinal’s Visit 


Greetings for Africa’s Laurian Cardi- 
nal Rugambwa on his arrival in the 
United States on May 26 were no empty 
formula of politeness for a distinguished 
stranger. When in 1956 he made a short 
stay in this country, he left behind the 
happy impression of a modest and 
learned bishop, proficient in six lan- 
guages, quiet in manner and entirely 
devoted to the concerns of his rapidly 
growing diocese of Rutabo, in Tangan- 
yika. 

Since then, his elevation on April 20, 
1960, by Pope John XXIII to the Sacred 
College of Cardinals succeeded in elec- 
trifying the entire African continent. 
The event was likewise hailed through- 
out the entire Catholic world and by 
many people of all faiths. Protestant 
Negro commentators such as Dr. Ralph 
J. Bunche, of the United Nations, Drs. 
Channing H. Tobias, Elmer A. Carter, 
George S. Schuyler, J. Oscar Lee of 
the National Council of Churches, along 
with a multitude of white Protestant 
and Jewish leaders, hailed his elevation. 

Acclamations, however, lighten little 
of the heavy burden of demands that 
pile up on the episcopal desk of a man 
who still remains a hard-pressed, hum- 
ble missionary, not endowed with 
rugged health. In his present position as 
the Bishop of Bukoba, he is concerned 
with the insistent demands of his de- 
voted people for religious care, for 
schools, and for health facilities and 
technical training. One of the Cardinal's 
principal preoccupations is with the 
welfare of his own young people seek- 
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ing higher education in other countries. 

By a fortunate coincidence, one of 
the first fields chosen for President 
Kennedy’s new Peace Corps is the Car- 
dinal’s own country, which became 
self-governing on May 1 of this year. 
The Cardinal will doubtless take the 
occasion to suggest some very practical 
considerations for the young Peace 
Corps aspirants when he visits Notre 
Dame University, June 2 and 3, and the 
College of New Rochelle, June 5, to 
receive honorary degrees. 


Violence in Alabama 


It is still too early to assess the good 
and ill effects of the “Freedom Ride” in 
Alabama. The Communist press and 
radio have been exploiting the shock- 
ing incidents to the full, sanctimonious- 
ly pointing to American “savagery,” 
ironically questioning whether “we are 
living in the 20th century or not,” ask- 
ing “who will believe American prop- 
aganda after what has happened in Ala- 
bama?” 

This damage to the American image 
was easy to foresee (AM., 5/27 p. 358), 
and we believe it was wise of the Voice 
of America to give the world a calm, 
straightforward report. Thereby, what- 
ever be thought of our democracy and 
decency, at least American honesty 
emerges unscathed. 

The quick, decisive action of Attor- 
ney General Robert Kennedy contrasted 
notably with the shilly-shallying of the 
previous Administration in the Little 
Rock case. Even more, it differed alto- 
gether from the irresponsibility of Ala- 
bama officials, who seemed to provoke 
violence by suggesting to the rabble 
that the fault was wholly with the 
“Freedom Riders.” 

Actually, how much harm to the 
cause of racial justice will be done by 
the timing and tactics of the “Freedom 
Riders” is obscure. Will they alienate 
Southern moderates by appearing to 
force the issue from the outside? Or will 
the disgusting behavior of the racists 
drive the moderates away from segrega- 
tion—as happened to many in New Or- 
leans last fall? 

In any case, one thing should now be 
clear: that the old pretext for inaction 
—namely, that the moderates stood mid- 
way between the KKK and the NAACP 
—can no longer be used with sincerity. 
The KKK and its friends are plainly on 
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the side of violence and lawlessness: 
the NAACP on the side of law and 
America. It is not “moderate” to refuse 
to take a stand when human rights and 
dignity go on being violated. 


The New Individualism 


Edited by a group of graduate stu- 
dents at the University of Chicago, the 
recently published first number of the 
New Individualist Review (P.O. Box 
4309, Chicago 80, Ill.) is an impressive 
attempt at defining what the young 
“new conservatives” of today stand for. 

They stand, in short, for “a commit- 
ment to human liberty,” but to liberty 
as classical 19th-century liberalism un- 
derstood it. This ideology is “conserva- 
tive” only in the sense that it is a reac- 
tion against what old-fashioned liberals 
see as the collectivist tendencies of more 
recent liberalism. 

The conflict is well defined by Prof. 
Milton Friedman in his article “Capi- 
talism and Freedom.” Classical liberal- 
ism, he says, “emphasized freedom as 
the ultimate goal and the individual as 
the ultimate entity in society.” But 20th- 
century liberalism has “tended to em- 
phasize welfare” and therefore to over- 
emphasize the power and functions of 
the state. 

Neither brand of liberalism is truly 
compatible with Catholic social thought. 
One of the editors of this new review, a 
recent graduate of Fordham University 
named John P. McCarthy, wisely ob- 
serves in his article, “Politics and the 
Moral Order”: 


Man, by his nature, achieves his 
perfection as a member of society. 
Therefore, organized society is part 
of the natural order, and as such 
has a positive function to play in 
aiding man to achieve his perfec- 
tion. 

Very true. But we wonder whether 
Mr. McCarthy fully appreciates how out 
of harmony that statement is with the 
radical individualism that passes for 
conservatism with many people in the 
United States today. 


What Think You of the Jews? 


A brochure titled Has Anti-Semitism 
Roots in Christianity? is bound to evoke 
attention and comment. The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews (43 
W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 50¢) 








has just released a slight volume con- 
taining a lecture delivered at the end of 
1959 in Paris by an 84-year-old Jewish 
historian, Prof. Jules Isaac. The author 
pleads for a revision of Christian teach- 
ing concerning Israel. He contends that 
Christianity has amounted historically to 
a “teaching of contempt.” 

One does not deal with such a sweep- 
ing charge in a few lines. As Cardinal 
Cushing remarks in an irenic foreword, 
a Christian, because of his own religious 
beliefs, cannot accept some of Profes- 
sor Isaac’s propositions. Nevertheless, 
there is room for a straight look at what 
Catholic teaching aids actually say 
about the Jews. If Pope John XXIII has 
seen fit to modify two liturgical texts, 
one of them quite ancient, because he 
regarded them as needlessly offensive, 
it is not too much to sift our school 
books in the interests of the same 
charity. 

The examination of texts used in U.S. 
Catholic schools is already under way 
and is, in fact, nearing completion. The 
work has been carried on at the Human 
Relations Center for Training and Re- 
search of the Dept. of Education, St. 
Louis University, directed by Rev. Traf- 
ford P. Maher, S.J. Preliminary results 
indicate that, here and there, some re- 
ligious manuals contain destructive ad- 
jectives or employ inadequate if not 
faulty scholarship. We look forward to 
publication of the full report. In the 
light of contemporary history, a re-eval- 
uation of Jewish-Christian relations on 
solid theological and scriptural, as well 
as humanitarian, grounds is dramatically 
urgent. 


Expense Accounts 


Somewhat surprisingly, the Adminis- 
tration’s proposal to restrict expense- 
account spending has drawn some of 
the heaviest fire in the hearings on the 
1961 tax bill. Showing no embarrass- 
ment over publicized abuses of expense 
accounts, business spokesmen insisted 
before the House Ways and Means 
Committee that they should remain the 
judges—subject to a final reckoning by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue—of 
what expenditures are “ordinary and 
necessary” in the conduct of their en- 
terprises. The committee was also 
warned that the Government would 
lose more revenue than it would gain if 
the Administration’s curbs became law. 
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This second point was strongly urged 
by the hotel and restaurant industries. 
Speaking for the National Restaurant 
Association, Vincent Sardi Jr., who owns 
a well-known restaurant in midtown 
Manhattan, painted a horrendous pic- 
ture of vacant theatres and empty res- 
taurants all across the land. He testified 
that virtually all his expense-account 
business would be lost if businessmen 
could no longer deduct the cost of night 





clubs and theatre tickets, if they were 
limited to $30 a day for out-of-town 
expenses, and if they could spend no 
more than $4 to $7 a day on food and 
drink for any one customer. Midtown 
Manhattan, he said, would become a 
distressed area. 

It’s entirely possible that the Admin- 
istration wouldn’t gain as much revenue 
by tightening up on expense-account 
spending as the Treasury estimates. But 





there is another aspect of this matter 
that Congress should not ignore. If the 
abuses of expense accounts could be 
eliminated—perhaps by somewhat less 
drastic means than the Administration 
proposes—taxpayers who don't belong to 
the expense-account aristocracy would 
grow in respect for the equity of the 
law. The moral gain from reform in this 
field is just as important as any addi- 
tional revenue accruing to the Treasury. 











This statement is the work of a dedicated and ef- 
fective anti-Communist organization known as 
Freedom House (20 W. 40th St., New York 18, 
N.Y.). Heading the Freedom House board of di- 
rectors, who signed the statement, is former U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations, James J. 
WADSWORTH. 


— HOUSE and its officers wish to state their 
beliefs in regard to the John Birch Society with- 
out participating in the flame-fanning which often 
is a by-product of this type of statement. Given 
time, many who have joined the Society will rec- 
ognize that they have been attracted to it by a 
false appeal. Certainly they will not condone the 
ridiculous charges leveled by their leaders against 
General Eisenhower, Chief Justice Warren and 
other distinguished Americans. 

Freedom House does not believe that the John 
Birch Society is fighting communism or that it 
is in any sense conservative. Those who join the 
society should be under no such delusions. They 
are serving the cause of destruction and chaos, 
requisites for a successful Communist advance. 

First, the John Birch Society is not fighting 
communism, because no Communist operative was 
ever apprehended or diverted by its methods. 
Communist subversives do not leave trails for the 
telephone threatener, the student informer, the 
boycotter or any of the other sneak warriors of 
Birchism. Catching Communist spies is a job for 
professionals; casting suspicion on the FBI and 
the CIA only makes the job harder and gives Com- 
munists a better chance to do their work. 

Second, the John Birch Society is not fighting 
communism, because such tools as doubt, sus- 
picion and prejudice employed by the society are 
also standard Communist weapons. These tactics 
are written into every agitator’s manual that comes 
out of Moscow. Every one of the score of coun- 
tries taken over by the Communists was first pre- 
pared by the injection of these community poisons. 
Every country now marked for take-over is being 


similarly prepared. 


Statement on the John Birch Society 





Third, the John Birch Society’s targets are the 
most imaginative and effective of the Free World’s 
defenses against the Communist threat: the Mar- 
shall Plan, the United Nations, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Consider these targets and 
the fulminations of Communists from Stalin to 
Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung against the same 
targets. Who is allied with whom? 

Fourth, the John Birch Society is not conserva- 
tive; it is not even reactionary. Its declaration of 
war upon “the greatest enemy of man [which] is 
government” is a call to anarchy. Disguised in that 


» call is the threat of new tyranny and oppression. 


Note some of its domestic targets: civil rights, 
collective bargaining, the social gospel of religion. 
Then ask whether the John Birch Society does not 
seek to destroy those same human rights which 
are suppressed in every nation under Communist 
rule. : 

Fifth, the John Birch Society is neither “Left” 
nor “Right” but of that perfect circle where both 
sides join and merge completely in extremism for 
its own sake. When the Left and the Right forsake 
ethics and morals for “goals,” means for ends, 
moderation for violence, they lose their separate 
meanings. A social order built by false witness, 
fear and hatred can never be anything but a world 
of falsity, fear and hatred. This is why the Amer- 
ican people have in the past rejected the Know- 
Nothings, the Ku Klux Klanners, the Black Legion 
vigilantes, the Coughlinites and the McCarthyites, 
as well as the Communists. 

Freedom House does not dispute the Birchers’ 
right to drape themselves in garments of their own 
styling, nor their right to proselytize and recruit 
among the well- and not-so-well intentioned. As 
another Chief Justice once remarked, it is “the 
God-given right of the people to make damned 
fools of themselves.” But the truth must be offered 
up alongside the falsehoods in the market place of 
ideas. Let us hope that those in the John Birch 
Society who are well-intentioned will see the light 
before suffering further public humiliation at the 
hands of their self-appointed leaders. 
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ON A RAFT IN THE BLUE DANUBE 


OR AN EVENT of such importance, the imminent Ken- 

nedy-Khrushchev meeting has evoked surprisingly 
little public comment here. The reason seems clear: 
Capitol Hill is not very happy or very hopeful about 
the Big Two conference, but is reluctant to condemn it 
for fear of embarrassing the Presideat. 

One of the few lawmakers who has spoken out 
against the Vienna confrontation is Sen. Albert Gore of 
fennessee. He says that it is “premature, ill-timed and 
if]-advised.” 

The Tennesseean could have in mind some of the 
things that President Kennedy and his lieutenants said 
in the 1960 political campaign and afterward, about 
reliance on “traditional diplomacy” and about avoiding 
a summit meeting “until we are strong here, until we 
are moving here.” 

Perhaps the worst reason given for a Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev meeting is that advanced by the diplomatic 
reporters, who say it will give the leaders a chance to 
“size each other up” and to “take each other’s measure.” 
To some this suggests two strange dogs circling each 
other or two pugilists eyeing each other at a weighing- 
in ceremony. 

President Kennedy has already sized up Premier 
Khrushchev. He met him here in 1959, and afterward 
appraised the Soviet dictator as “shrewd, tough, vigor- 
ous, well-informed and confident.” Mr. Khrushchev may 
not remember meeting a young Massachusetts Senator 


On All Horizons 


on that occasion. But surely he knows now that the 
New Englander in the White House is also shrewd, 
tough, vigorous, etc., and not a man who can be pushed 
around. 

What really makes many people unhappy about the 
Vienna conference is that it should be necessary. They 
may go along with the President’s evident belief that it 
is necessary, but they wish it were not. They look back 
over other encounters between American and Russian 
leaders—at Yalta, Potsdam, Geneva and Paris—and they 
can think of none that was profitable for the United 
States. They are aware of the fact, too, that Mr. Ken- 
nedy at Vienna will be holding some bad cards marked 
Laos and Cuba. 

President Eisenhower agreed to meet with Premier 
Khrushchev in Paris last year because the Russian 
maneuvered him into it. In his own phrase, he was 
“almost compelled” to go to Paris, where an unprece- 
dented insult awaited him. 

General Eisenhower had also talked about the value 
of traditional diplomacy, carried on by ambassadors 
and foreign ministers. When Premier Khrushchev said 
that a conference of foreign ministers was “a waste of 
time,” and insisted that only heads of government could 
settle matters, the old soldier remarked: “I think this 
is a step backward in diplomacy. This is like Alexander 
and Napoleon meeting on a raft in a river and settling 
the fate of the world.” 

President Kennedy goes to Vienna, not because he 
was pushed into going, but because he wants to go. It 
is perhaps a tribute to him that even some of the skep- 
tics say that the Big Two meeting can’t do any harm 
and might possibly achieve some good. 

Epwarp T. FoLiiarp 


novices.) These are engaged in teaching 
650,000 pupils throughout the world. 
The order has six provinces in the 





BIBLE TEXTS °¢ Few prophets are 
better known or cited more often than 
Isaias. The most recent issue in the 
Paulist series of Old Testament texts is 


campus. Address Writers Institute, Sum- 
mer Session Office, 
Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. 


United States, with 635 brothers in 36 
communities. 


Univ. of Santa 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY °« 
“The Nature of the Real” is the title 


a two-part release, The Book of Isaia. 
Commentary on this majestic figure is 
provided by Rev. John E. Huesman, 
S.J., of Alma College, Los Gatos, Calif. 
(Paulist Press, 401 W. 59th St., New 
York 19, N.Y. 75¢ each part). 


CALIFORNIA WRITERS « Ambi- 
tious young poets, novelists and essay- 
ists on the West Coast are offered an op- 
pertunity to develop their craft at a 
Writers Institute sponsored by the Univ. 
of Santa Clara, June 26 to July 2. A 
special feature of the weeklong program 
is opportunity for individual discussion 
of manuscripts. Residence facilities on 
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CCD BOOKLET « A 45-page aid to 
workers among Catholic youth in non- 
Catholic schools has been issued by the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine of 
the Archdiocese of Washington, under 
the title, A Guide to CCD (CCD, 
Chancery, 1721 Rhode Island Ave., 
N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. No price indi- 
cated). 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERS « As of 
Jan. 1, the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, founded in 1680 by St. John 
Baptist de la Salle, had a total of 16,337 
members. (This figure does not include 
nearly eight thousand novices and pre- 





and subject of a four-day symposium in 
which scientists and philosophers at 
Marquette Univ., June 12-15, will join 
to examine a common problem of 
knowledge. Program from the dean, 


Graduate School, Marquette Univ., Mil- - 


waukee 3, Wis. 


SODALITY SUCCESS « A National 
Catholic Action Award has been pre- 
sented by the National Council of Cath- 
olic Men to a group of Philadelphia 
men, the Xavier-Damians Professional 
Sodality. The group was cited for its 
efforts to develop leadership potential 
in high school students. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 


On a Hilltop in Vienna 


HESE HISTORIC WORDS came from the White House on 
Tay 19: “President Kennedy will meet with Soviet 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev in Vienna June 3 and 4.” 
This informal confrontation of the leaders of embattled 
freedom and totalitarian revolution is not aimed at 
negotiation. Both sides advance it as a timely oppor- 
tunity for personal contact and a general exchange of 
views between the two men who are now shaping the 
course of world events. 

The general aims of the Kennedy Administration in 
arranging this meeting are clear. The President wants 
to make a personal assessment of his chief adversary in 
the Cold War. Moreover, Mr. Kennedy, worried lest 
Premier Khrushchev should grow heady with the wine 
of recent victories and overplay his luck, wants to con- 
vince him of the perils of miscalculation in an era of 
nuclear power. 

These aims are laudable, and the President’s trip to 
Vienna has the blessing of our major allies. But what 
is the most we expect from it? No more than this, that 
Khrushchev, sensing a core of steel in Mr. Kennedy’s 
resolution, will be moved to pause in his assaults while 
we gain a little time to form policy and prepare for 
fresh attacks. This hope, we fear, may be delusive, and 
it leads us to view the President's trip with apprehen- 
sion and dismay. 

Mr. Kennedy is on record as favoring quiet diplomacy 
at lower levels; summitry was something to be indulged 
in after careful preparation and when the climate was 
right. Suddenly, and at the very start of his Administra- 
tion, the principles which were to be a guide in foreign 
affairs have been hastily junked. The President is off to 
the hills without preparation and in very foul weather. 

It does no good to argue that he took the initiative 
out of a desire for peace and because his cautious policy 
was overtaken by the rush of events. Recent events did 
not happen by chance. They were manipulated by the 
Soviet Union, and the upshot is this: by exerting pres- 
sure against our fledgling Administration, Khrushchev 
has effectively dictated a change in our foreign policy 
that is basic and hazardous. We have once again bought 
summitry at Russia’s price, despite the fact that Soviet 
summitry is never aimed at reasonable negotiation but 
is a form of political and psychological warfare that 
brought the United States to shameful humiliation just 
a year ago, and may do so again at the caprice of the 
Soviet dictator. 

Although the Vienna meeting is not aimed at any 
deals or agreements, it may be taken for granted that 
Khrushchev will try to inveigle the President into mak- 
ing them, by blandishments or threats, just because we 
are in a notoriously poor bargaining position at the 
present time. We assume that Mr. Kennedy will not 
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yield to temptation. Nevertheless, it must be empha- 
sized that our very lack of bargaining power is a strong 
reason why Mr. Khrushchev is not likely to be given 
pause by anything that the President will say. 

We have confessed to the world that we have neither 
the policy nor the conventional power to withstand the 
Communist advance. What can Mr. Kennedy tell his 
adversary that will make him retreat from a course that 
is proving eminently successful? Will a firm display of 
resolution and determination buy us time, when our 
foe—who is no sport and gives no handicaps—thinks 
he has us groggy and on the ropes? Is this the time “to 
straighten Khrushchev out,” as some are saying, when 
we seem unable to do anything but brandish a nuclear 
arsenal which the Soviet leader knows we dare not use? 
Is it not as likely that Mr. Khrushchev will dress Mr. 
Kennedy down in no uncertain terms? The odds favor 
the ruthless man of action in this contest. The odds 
favor the rugged conspirator who respects nothing but 
naked power, not the strategist who at this hour has 
no more than a stern determination to roll back com- 
munism sometime, somewhere, somehow. 

With all credit to the President’s intentions and love 
of peace, we think he could do better than attempt to 
instruct Nikita Khrushchev in the perils of being suc- 
cessful. He could go on the air and begin to instruct our 
people in the need of sacrifice in an age of iron. He 
could begin the harsh task of building the power that 
will enable us to negotiate from strength in circum- 
stances where every other form of negotiation could 
become a prelude to appeasement. 

The trip to Vienna will be part of what has been 
called “the education of a President.” Our prayers go 
with Mr. Kennedy as he prepares for his orals before 
Professor Khrushchev, who is probably the toughest 
examiner in the world. 


The Federal Aid Bill 


bes FEDERAL AID to education bill is moving toward a 
decisive vote in the Senate as we go to press; it will 
come to a vote shortly thereafter in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Before the matter is settled one way or the 
other, let us spell out the issues involved in it. 

First, there is the question of the constitutional role 
of the Federal Government in the field of education. 
Under the Constitution it is not the function of the 
Federal Government to operate public schools. That 
function is reserved to the several States. The Federal 
Government enters the field of general education in vir- 
tue of its power to tax and spend for the common de- 
fense and general welfare. 

It is certainly not unconstitutional, as some ill-in- 
formed conservatives think, for the Federal Govern- 
ment to spend public money for the support of educa- 
tion. Alexander Hamilton was scarcely a wild-eyed, 
woolly-minded, idealistic, utopian liberal. Yet it was he 
who, at the beginning of the Republic's history, estab- 
lished the principle that the Federal Government may 
spend money for any object that conduces to the com- 
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mon defense and general welfare of the United States. 

The constitutionality of Federal aid to education is be- 
yond doubt, and there is no use objecting to it on that 
ground. 

On the other hand, to say that the government may 
constitutionally give grants-in-aid to education does not 
mean that it is either necessary or desirable for the gov- 
ernment to do so. This question—the question of the 
need for Federal aid to education—is the true issue 
before the country. 

On this issue we see no evidence of a clear national 
will. Up to the present it has not been made plain that 
the American people at large want a policy of general 
Federal aid to education, especially on the elementary 
and secondary level. 

We noted with interest early in May that the National 
School Boards Association, which represents about 
ninety per cent of the nation’s public school boards, 
endorsed a resolution opposing “further extension of 
Federal aid to education until the school boards of 
America express the need for such funds.” Resolutions 
such as this, incidentally, make us skeptical when pro- 
ponents of Federal aid for public schools exhort Catho- 
lics not to act against the general welfare by pushing 
the claims of the parochial schools. The school boards 
which run the public schools do not want Federal aid. 
Why, then, should we renounce in their favor our claim 
to some small share in any aid program that may be 
passed? 

Furthermore, we should like to know by what right 
it is assumed that the general welfare is identified with 
the public schools alone. The Federal Government has 
no special responsibility for the public schools of the 
several States. When and if the government gives grants- 
in-aid, the constitutional object of the grants will be to 
aid education—not merely public school education—as 
a means of furthering the common defense and general 
welfare. 

Our position, then, is this: if the American people 
want Federal aid to education, let the government aid 
education wherever children are being educated. Near- 
ly seven million American children are pupils in non- 
public schools. If their education is not a contribution to 
the general welfare, then the term has no meaning in 
reference to education and the Federal Government has 

no business in the field of education at all. 


Duties of the Affluent 


N° MAN WHO FEELS even the slightest humane stir- 
rings can ever be satisfied with a restrictive agri- 
cultural policy. He may see the practical need, as an 
emergency measure, of paying farmers not to produce. 
He may regretfully recognize that as the wail is pres- 
ently organized it is sometimes politically impossible to 
channel our abundance to needy peoples abroad. He 
may even shake a puzzled head over the distressing 
conflict between charity and justice which arises on 
occasion when one country wishes to give to a second 
country what a third country customarily sells to it. 
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Nevertheless, in a world in which hundreds of millions 
of people subsist on an inadequate diet, he refuses to 
reconcile himself to a national policy of curbing 
abundance. 

Perhaps thoughts like these were running through 
the mind of one of our contributing editors, Rev. James 
L. Vizzard, when he testified two weeks ago before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture. Fr. Vizzard, who 
is also director of the Washington office of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, was interested in the 
word “surpluses,” which occurs in the “Declaration of 
Policy” of the Administration’s farm bill (S.1643). To 
some people, he told the committee, a surplus means 
“anything beyond commercial market needs, i.e., what 
can be sold at home or abroad for dollars.” He thought 
that this was a misleading definition. Certainly it was 
one which the NCRLC could not accept. To the con- 
ference, he explained, there can be no such thing as a 
surplus so long “as there are great masses of hungry and 
malnourished, both in this country and abroad.” 

To explain the philosophy underlying that statement, 
Fr. Vizzard cited a famous passage from the Summa 


Theologica, which may well be the first time St. Thomas | 


Aquinas has been quoted before a committee of the 
U.S. Senate. The passage is as follows: 


Man’s laws cannot stand in the way of the natu- 
ral law. Now according to the natural law set down 
by God’s providence, material things are meant for 
this purpose: that from them men’s necessities 
might be provided for. Therefore, the division and 
actual appropriation of material things which re- 
sults from human law must not prevent them ful- 
filling their purpose of providing for men’s neces- 
sities. And therefore, those things which some 
possess beyond reasonable needs are owed by 
natural law to the sustenace of the poor... . If... 
a particular necessity is so evident and urgent and 
immediate that it must be met by whatever is at 
hand . . . then one can lawfully satisfy that need 
from the goods of another either openly or secretly; 
and this is not theft or robbery. 


Fr. Vizzard said that some ears might be shocked by 
that quotation, but that it represents “no more than a 
clear statement of Christian morality.” 

Surely it does. So long as we produce more than 
enough of life’s necessities to satisfy domestic needs 
and foreign commercial demand, we have a moral obli- 
— to place the “surplus” at the disposal of needy 
ellow human beings. It would seem that we are also 
under a moral compulsion not to curb our output—ex- 
cept on a temporary basis—so long as the world need 
for food remains so pressing. 

It is a melancholy fact that millions are hungry today, 
not because we cannot produce enough to feed them, 
but because we cannot efficiently distribute what we 
produce. So long as this man-made failure persists, the 
NCRLC cannot be happy at the sight of Fertile acres 
artificially rendered unproductive. It looks forward to 
the time when farmers will be encouraged to produce 


all they are able to produce—and will not be penalized 


financially for thus co-operating with their Maker. 
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Memo to a Mayor 


E AREN'T BLOWING a horn for Our Town, which 
__ ftenont to be New York City. But we can’t resist 
using a few lines of type to register modest pride over 
what is called the Committee of Religious Leaders of 
the City of New York, established in 1958 and now 
expanded to the impressive number of 132. All are 
members of the clergy—Protestant, Catholic and Jewish. 
Co-chairmen of this committee, whose purpose is the 
improvement of the moral and spiritual climate of the 
New York City community, are Msgr. Thomas A. Don- 
nellan, chancellor of the Archdiocese of New York, 
Rev. Dr. Dan M. Potter, executive director of the 
Protestant Council of New York, and Rabbi William F. 
Rosenblum, former president of the Synagogue Council 
of America. It isn’t just a paper committee, either. These 
men, who work closely with Commissioner of Youth 
Services Ralph W. Whelan, are really trying to get 
something done. According to a recent report, various 
members of its seven standing committees have 


held meetings with television executives of our 
local channels as well as the networks; motion-pic- 
ture critics of the daily papers; various persons 
concerned with the advertisement of our entertain- 
ment fare; law-enforcement officials responsible for 
the enforcement of statutes dealing with the elimi- 
nation of salacious literature; representatives of the 
publishing industry; the Board of Education; and 
a variety of outstanding community persons in- 
volved in social-welfare betterment projects in 
neighborhoods throughout the city. 


If the moral and spiritual climate of New York is no 
better than it was before these men got started, it isn’t 
their fault. 

Other cities can boast of similar projects. Perhaps 
other cities have had even greater success. But few 
cities, on the other hand, have thornier problems than 
those that proliferate in Manhattan and its environing 
boroughs. 

As the mercury climbs, the work of the Committee of 
Religious Leaders steps up in volume. Summer—a little 
late this year—is on its way. Stop any policeman pound- 
ing his beat in New York City’s 24th Precinct and ask 
him what that means. He will give you the same answer 
you would get in San Francisco, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Washington or Chicago. Summer means that juvenile 
crime and gang disturbances come out of the deep 
freeze of the winter months. Problems grow like weeds 
in the steamy summer air of a big city. At times the fer- 
ment of these problems boils over into frightful tragedy. 

Committees can do just so much. So can law enforce- 
ment officers. Nothing very effective can be done with- 
out vigorous leadership from City Hall. The moral and 
spiritual climate of a city is not the responsibility of its 
clergymen only. It is the concern of all the people of a 
city. It should be the haunting responsibility of a city’s 
mayor. 

As May turns the corner into June, we drop this 
little suggestion in the City Hall suggestion box. Let 
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the Mayor beg prime TV time for four or five telecasts 
to the people. Let him say out in public what so many 
responsible citizens are saying privately. Let him an- 
nounce that he is setting up a central planning agency, 
with an adequate staff, to back up Commissioner Whel- 
an and to implement the work of the Committee of 
Religious Leaders. And, incidentally, he needn’t waste 
his time doing these broadcasts unless he also has some- 
thing definite to say about his plans to clean up a New 
York City block that has become a national disgrace— 
42nd Street between Seventh and Eighth Avenues. 


Sacrament of Oneness 


| pee SEVEN OR EIGHT thousand years, economists tell us, 
some 99 per cent of mankind was involved in little 
but the production of food. Today, in much of the world, 
the ratio has notably changed; but while the basic 
human need for food remains, people have had more 
time to be disturbed by other hungers. Possibly more 
than ever, man is distressed by loneliness, estranged by 
the remoteness of his fellows who crowd about him and 
by God’s seeming silence and absence, disoriented in 
a world of cosmic immensities. 

When once the Word of God burst through the 
silence, He became quite literally one of us, turning 
God’s absence into a warm presence. That presence has 
gone on in the life of the Church, and most of all in its 
sacramental activity—every sacrament being the power 
of God made newly present. The sacrament par excel- 
lence of God’s presence is, of course, the one we lovingly 
call the Blessed Sacrament. Here more than elsewhere 
we know God’s nearness in the most intimate of forms, 
that of food. And, quite naturally, we think of it as the 
sacrament of union and call it simply Communion. 

In this Communion we are drawn into Christ, into 
His sacrifice, His death, His resurrection. However, 
even this does not say everything. Reading the works of 
the Church Fathers—men like St. Augustine—we meet 
a stress that for too long has been minimized in popular 
piety. For the Eucharistic food does not only give us 
communion with God; it offers us communion with each 
other. 

“Why,” St. Augustine asks, “is this mystery accom- 
plished with bread? Let us offer no reason of our own, 
but listen to the Apostle: “We many are one bread, one 
body’.” The saint goes on to make the Christian teach- 
ing explicit: “What is this one bread? It is one body 
formed of many. Remember that bread is not made of 
one grain, but of many.” No wonder that the term Mys- 
tical Body has been used for both the Church and the 
Blessed Sacrament too. 

This week the Church has us observe a special day 
of remembrance of Christ’s body. Solemnly she reminds 
us in her prayer that this is the sacrament of “unity and 
peace.” For our oneness with God is not that of doctrin- 
aire isolation and selfish individualism, as though we 
wanted to possess Him for ourselves alone. He gives 
us Himself, it is true, but in the communion of many 
in One. 
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a consultor to the Theological Commission of the 

coming Ecumenical Council. Among his many 
significant books, Lay People in the Church is perhaps 
best known to the English-speaking world as an out- 
standing contribution to the theology of the laity. For a 
quarter of a century Fr. Congar has been in the fore- 
front of the ecumenical movement in European circles. 
His pioneer work of the mid-Thirties, Chrétiens désunis, 
is still cited as a great leap forward in Catholic thinking 
about the separated brethren. 

Recently this gracious and very busy man invited 
the interviewer to the Dominican House in Strasbourg, 
France, to discuss some of the salient problems facing 
the Church at this turning point in its history. The 
astoundingly rapid change in all fields today compels 
us to reconsider the role of “the little Church in a vast 
world.” The quest for the most effective ways of wit- 
nessing to the truth that is in us forms the supreme 
challenge for all Catholics who are living in this new 
age a-borning. 


P=: conGaR, distinguished European theologian, is 


e = 


Q. You have mentioned in your writings that the com- 
ing Ecumenical Council should rethink the role of 
bishops in the Church. Would you like to develop 
this idea? 


A. I think many bishops desire that the Roman Curia 
be more international, with better representation 
in Rome for the various national churches. One 
could imagine a number of ways of achieving this, 
for example, enlargement of the College of Car- 
dinals, or perhaps the setting up of a new per- 
manent commission. 

Even more important is the question of the 
theology of the episcopal college. You are aware 
that, from a theological point of view, the bishops 
are successors of the apostles, not in the sense 
that each bishop succeeds a determined apostle, 
but in the sense that the college of bishops as such 
succeeds the college of apostles as such. This is 
important, because the apostles had a universal 





This illuminating interview with the well-known French 
theologian, Pere Concar, was conducted during Easter 
week by Evucene C. BIANcHI, s.j., who is a student of 
theology at the Collége Saint-Albert in Eegenhoven- 
Louvain, Belgium. 
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INTERVIEW WITH A EUROPEAN THEOLOGIAN 


jurisdiction; thus, the college of bishops has in 
itself a universal jurisdiction in the Church. 

Each individual bishop is limited de facto in 
his authority to a determined territory, but as a 
member of the episcopal college he possesses a 
certain power and obligation in regard to the 
whole Church. This power and duty to the whole 
Church is exercised mainly in an Ecumenical 
Council. The Council is the perfect realization of 
the episcopal college. When the bishops are dis- 
persed in their own dioceses, each bishop individ- 
ually is not infallible. But when the bishops univer- 
sally preach a doctrine, it becomes a matter of 
faith, a matter of infallible teaching. This was the 
chief argument of Pius XII for declaring the dogma 
of the Assumption. 

Furthermore, each bishop in his individual 
diocese should show an interest in the universal 
Church. He shows this interest, first, in the admin- 
istration of his own diocese. 

A diocese is only part of the whole Church, but 
it carries within itself the nature of the whole 
Church. Thus, for a diocese to be truly catholic, 
its bishop must govern it not as an independent 
unit, but rather as a portion of the universal 
Church. This implies that the bishop actualize in 
his diocese all the great causes of the universal 
Church. 

Moreover, a bishop should interest himself in 
questions that are distant from his proper domain. 
Pius XII strongly underlined this in his encyclical 
Fidei Donum, in 1957, when he said that bishops 
are missionaries for the whole world. You have a 
striking example of that in Louvain, where you 
live. Cardinal Van Roey and the Belgian bishops 
constructed there a seminary for Latin America. 
The Belgian bishops felt that they had a certain 
charge of South America, where, as you know, 
the pastoral needs are very great. Of course, the 
Belgian bishops will not intervene in the diocesan 
affairs of Brazil or Chile, but they are pastorally 
interested in these dioceses, as the creation of 
this seminary signifies. 


What attitudes do you think the Council will take 
regarding the mission countries? 


I feel that the Church of the 20th century has al- 
ready begun to have a completely new outlook on 
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the missions. This is to be understood in two ways. 

First, the Church today understands better that 
it is missionary by nature, missionary in all the 
aspects of its life. There is no role or position in 
the Catholic Church that is not missionary. This 
should be strongly marked in the Council. And 
when I say that the Church is missionary in all its 
members, I am thinking especially of the laity. 
Recent pontifical documents and the recent con- 
ventions of laymen in Rome have all expressed 
this thought. 

Second, the Church has had to revise its atti- 
tude toward the missions because of the gradual 
collapse of colonialism. The 19th century was the 
most glorious missionary epoch of history, but it 
was also a century of colonialism. It was the cen- 
tury of the geographical discovery of the world, of 
Africa and Oceania in particular. Missionaries were 
sent on the heels of the explorers, and under the 
protection of Western governments. This protec- 
tion seemed necessary at the time. But it linked 
the missions to the West, to colonial interests and 
to a certain form of imperialism. Today this is 
absolutely impossible. Wherever the missions are 
tied to Western powers, they are meeting serious 
obstacles. The missions remain alive and vigorous 
only in places where for at least a decade they have 
separated themselves from too much dependence 
on Western powers. 

Today there are native hierarchies and native 
clergies. Of course, these indigenous churches have 
not been very active in theology, but I think they 
will bring to the Council their authentic problems. 
Instead of being represented at the Council by 
Western powers, as was the case in 1869, the mis- 
sion countries will be represented by men who 
have firsthand knowledge and intense interest in 
the evangelization of their own lands. This should 
bring to the Council an extraordinary broadening 
of perspective in matters of canon law, Catholic 
Action, liturgy, and maybe even in the formulation 
of certain doctrines. 


What position do you think the Council can take 
on the thorny question of non-Catholic groups 
evangelizing in previously Catholic areas? 


I do not believe that the Church can directly de- 
clare the right of non-Catholic Christians to evan- 
gelize in already Catholic areas. After all, the 
Church must be honest with its own conscience; it 
must be loyal to its most profound beliefs. What it 
can do, and should do, I feel, is to make a firm 
declaration of tolerance, of respect for the religious 
liberties of other consciences. 

In place of bitter rivalry, a disagreeable and 
very negative thing, the Church should seek an 
amicable understanding with the separated Chris- 
tians, especially in missionary areas. Such under- 
standing, I am happy to say, is coming more and 
more into evidence. 
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This question of tolerance is very important. The 
World Council of Churches in Geneva expressly 
requests that we take up the subject. In May we 
brought together 12 Catholic and 12 non-Catholic 
theologians (appointed by the WCC). This semi- 
official meeting was to discuss religious tolerance 
and freedom of conscience. 

Today this problem of tolerance must be seen 
as forming an indivisible unit in the world. I mean 
that it is impossible to demand tolerance in one 
country and not practice it in another. The ques- 
tion cannot be divided like that. A few years ago 
the Catholic Church in a certain country desired 
that Protestant citizens support the Catholic stand 
for religious liberty in Hungary. The Protestants 
did not want to co-operate; they said that they 
suffered from injustices in Catholic countries— 
Spain and areas of Latin America. This was not 
overly generous on their part; it would have been 
better had they not raised that matter. But one 
can certainly see their point of view. The example 
shows that this question of religious liberty must 
be viewed on an undivided, world-wide basis. 


You have said that a whole new chapter on the 
laity could be written today, that the Church must 
go beyond the canonical notion of the laity and 
see the place of laymen in the sacral order of the 
Church. Would you like to comment on this? 


Yes. When the word “layman” is used, it makes 
some theologians think of a canonical distinction 
which says that a layman is neither a cleric nor a 
monk. Actually there is much more to it than that. 

The laity would be very disappointed if the 
Council just says that laymen are neither clerics 
nor monks. They already know that. They want to 
know just what they are, and this in a positive 
way, not only as regards their rights, but also con- 
cerning their duties. The laymen are anxious to 
take on the responsibilities of the Church, but 
they ask to know just how intimately they beiong 
to the Church and form the Church. 

On these points we have reached a sort of con- 
sensus since 1950, thanks to two world congresses 
of the lay apostolate, to the discourses of the 
Pope, and to a number of books. I think it is quite 
possible today to determine the ecclesiological 
role of lay people in a positive and constructive 
way. 

Of course, there are some delicate points, such 
as the obligations of married people and the role 
of spouses in the Mystical Body (which is not 
made up of individuals but of families). Marriage 
must be seen as a Christian state in and of the 
Church. Pius XII, you know, speaks of such a state 
in his encyclical Mystici Corporis. 

The role of lay people in the liturgy constitutes 
a considerable problem. First, there is the ques- 
tion of a more active lay participation in the 
liturgy as it is today. Much good work has been 
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done. We have just recently celebrated the Holy 
Week and paschal ceremonies. I found them very 
impressive when the lay people had been properly 
prepared. But, in my opinion, there is a much 
more fundamental problem facing our liturgy. 
I doubt whether the Council will be able to take 
it up, since it will demand much time, work and 
gradual experimentation. I refer to the problem 
of a less clerical or munastic liturgy than our 
present one. 

Let me give an example. Take the “Exsultet” 
preface of the paschal vigil. As a cleric who knows 
Latin, who has an ecclesiastical, patristic and 
monastic background, I find myself relatively at 
home in this prayer. I recognize a quantity of 
poetical and biblical and traditional allusions in 
the song. It says something to me; it profoundly 
touches my religious spirit. But I imagine that for 
laymen, who have none of this Latin, traditional, 
clerical formation, it must have much less mean- 
ing. Many of the images say nothing at all to them; 
their formation has in many cases been just the 
opposite of a Greco-Latin traditional schooling. 

I really think that this is the liturgical problem 
for some time to come. The difficulties will first 
present themselves in the far-off mission lands, like 
India and Africa, which totally lack the Western 
tradition. It is evident that in France our whole 
culture has a Latin foundation; the problem is, 
therefore, somewhat less urgent here than on the 
missions. But this liturgical “gap” will become 
more and more pronounced even in Western 
Europe. It will be necessary to envisage forms of 
expression that are more accessible to the laity, if 
we do not want to see the liturgy restricted to a 
specially trained elite. Such a restricted liturgy 
would have no contact with the masses. 

I am very much impressed, having followed 
closely the French liturgical movement, by the 
fact that the liturgy did not really become popular 
until the singing of psalms in the vernacular was 
introduced, thanks to the translation of the Bible 
of Jerusalem and to the melodies of Pére Gelineau. 
The movement is encouraging, but it is not an ideal 
solution. It is rather a paraliturgical, or peripheral, 
solution. I regret that in our student Masses we do 
not sing the Mass itself but, instead, various 


psalms distributed throughout. 


In your major work on the laity you explain how 
lay people participate in the priestly, prophetic 
and royal roles of the Church. Which of these 
functions do you think is the most important for 
the layman? 


I would hesitate to say that one of these roles is 
more important than another. I think that the 
priestly function of the layman is the most com- 
prehensive, that is, if one understands it, as I did, 
in conformity with the text of the Epistle to the 
Romans: “. . . offer up your bodies as a living 


A. 


sacrifice, consecrated to God and worthy of his 
acceptance; this is the worship due from you as 
rational creatures” (12:1). All the life of a layman 
is included in this complete offer:ng to God. 

The prophetic role is also very important. This 
is what the apostle Peter underlines in his first let- 
ter: “. . . that you may declare the virtues of him 
who has called you out of darkness into his won- 
derful light” (2:9). It is the prophetic people of 
God, the Church, like Israel of old, giving witness 
before the world of the existence of God, of His 
greatness and the need for serving Him. 

And concerning the interior life, the royal role | 
is very important. It is the domination of one’s self, 
the conquest of one’s liberty. I think that we could 
formulate all of Christian morality in terms of the 
conquest of liberty. It would then appear as a 
baptismal and paschal morality, that is, the escap- 
ing from the slavery to sin to live in the spiritual 
liberty of the sons of God. 


Would you like to say something about the rela- 
tion between the priest’s and the layman’s roles in 
the Church’s mission of evangelization? 


If we understand “evangelization” in the sense of | 
preaching the gospel, it is clear that this role is 
exercised mainly by priests. Under certain circum- 
stances the priesthood could perhaps suffice for 
this mission. One would have to find out, though, 
whether the priests could establish contact with all 
the parts of a given population, and whether these 
clerics could express themselves in a language un- 
derstandable to certain groups. Here I would insist 
on the need for lay people to evangelize among 
the workers and especially in the proletarian 
milieu. 

But there is a special mission of the Church 
which the priest simply cannot fulfill adequately, 
and which becomes the special domain of the lay- 
man. This task is the influencing of the temporal 
directly. 

By the nature of his calling, the priest cannot 
place himself completely in the political and pro- 
fessional order. This area is one of competition 
and of rivalry; the priest must remain the man of 
God, the man of charity. The priest in the Latin 
Church has no family; usually he doesn’t have a 
secular occupation, except in an accidental way as 
teacher or researcher, etc. Thus, it is the layman 
who actually carries the cause of the Church, the 
cause of the “consecration of the world” of which 
Pius XII spoke. 

This consecration does not mean a ceremonial 
consecration of the world to the Sacred Heart, 
which can be a very external affair. This consecra- 
tion consists in an orientation of the world toward 
God. It cannot be achieved unless the world is 
reformed according to God, unless we reform the 
sordid structures of money, of sex, of egoism 
toward structures of service, fraternity, justice, 
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truth and love. That is what it means to remake 
the world according to God. It is the laymen’s role 
to carry forward this task of the Church. The 
priest must second their efforts by forming them 
spiritually, by advising (and being advised by) 
them. 


I noticed in one of your articles that you hoped 
the Council would refrain, in the interests of 
Church unity, from making any Marian declara- 
tions. Why do you feel this way? 


I think that if the Council made some of the 
Marian declarations that are talked about in vari- 
ous theological publications and congresses, it 
would constitute an almost definitive obstacle to 
the unity of Christians. 

It is a fact that the definition of the Assumption 
has created a new obstacle that is very difficult to 
overcome not only for Protestants—that’s too clear 
—but even for the Orthodox, who nevertheless 
admit the Assumption. From the very day that it 
was dogmatized unilaterally by Rome, the Ortho- 
dox said: Ah no, we can’t go along with that; it’s 
not the same thing. 

If we were to make dogmas of subjects not yet 
mature in the conscience of the Church, such as 
the co-redemption or the universal mediation of 
Mary, I think it would create an almost insur- 
mountable obstacle to unity. Fr. R. Leiber, as you 
know, was a close adviser of Pius XII. In his 
memoirs of Pius XII, he stated that the Pope con- 
sidered these questions not yet mature in the con- 
science of the Church, not sufficiently clear to be 
the subjects of a dogmatic declaration. I would 
ask those who want to make a dogma out of the 
co-redemption of Mary to give me first a good 
theology of the redemption. I’m sure they would 
have to admit that it is not an easy thing to do. 


There seems to be a desire among many Christians 
to see a greater simplicity and modernity in the 
Church’s modes of expression and in the ways of 
her ecclesiastics. What is your thought on this? 


I think the Council must express itself in language 
that will be understood by the men of today, that 
is, in clear, pastoral, and nonacademic words which 
have a truly evangelical and religious tone. As far 
as I can see from my personal contacts, this is the 
formal desire of the bishops. They absolutely do 
not want to propose to the world a theological dis- 
sertation. They want to address a pastoral message. 
The Church must become more and more aware 
that it is speaking not only to a believing but also 
to an unbelieving world. 

On the question of external forms of clerical life 
in the Church, yes, it would be well if we simpli- 
fied our ways. But what is of much more impor- 
tance, and I say this from personal experience, is 
that men be able to express Chensatven fhecly. Men 
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are not happy unless they can express themselves. 
In fact they do express themselves. But where? 
In their family lives, their diversions, their work— 
not in church. 

Now it seems to me that because of the pomp 
that surrounds and imprisons them, bishops and 
Cardinals are practically never in occasions and 
places where men freely express themselves. They 
are with men, yes, but in formal ceremonies where 
men do not express themselves, where they enter 
into a ready-made rite that is perhaps too solemn. 
These high dignitaries have a certain contact with 
men, but this contact is fenced around with proto- 
col and the marks of respect. In these circum- 
stances men are careful not to say too much. 

Thus, members of the upper hierarchy generally 
encounter artificial rather than real situations. One 
would wish that they had contact with men in 
those domains in which the latter express them- 
selves freely. How to achieve such contact prac- 
tically, you ask. One suggestion would be that 
members of the upper hierarchy four times a year 
take a worker's train for half an hour during the 
rush period. Of course, they would have to present 
themselves in a way that would not obstruct the 
liberty of expression of the men around them. 


You have been engaged in the ecumenical move- 
ment for many years, Father. What do you think 
are some of the best means for furthering Chris- 
tian unity? 


One must first understand that the ecumenical 
movement is a process of long duration. Success 
cannot be achieved by a resourceful five-year plan, 
as in the economic order. 

On both sides we need a profound change of 
attitude, a revision of many ideas—not only preju- 
dices, but also certain formulations of doctrine 
that could be improved. This will take a lot of time. 

This gradual movement toward unity is ad- 
vanced by numerous means. The first step is to see 
that there is correct and adequate information 
about one another in our schools and press. Sec- 
ond, we must all convert our hearts and abandon 
egoistic ideas of self-righteousness, of possessive- 
ness, of a sort of religious imperialism. In short, 
it means becoming truly Christian. One of the 
principal means for this is prayer. 

As you know, prayer does not always obtain 
what we pray for, but it always makes our heart 
more true, more fraternal, more humble. A prayer 
in common with our separated brethren is particu- 
larly significant. The directive of 1949, Ecclesia 
Catholica, approves the reciting together of the 
Our Father or any other prayer approved by the 
Church. Thus, for example, Compline (Evening 
Prayer) could be recited together. What is for- 
bidden, of course, is liturgical worship together: 
Mass, Holy Communion, etc. Also, Catholics can- 
not ordinarily participate in non-Catholic services. 
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This should not be looked upon as a spirit of oppo- 
sition, but rather as a fundamental honesty and re- 
spect for one’s own conscience. 

Common prayer within the limits that I have 
mentioned is a very important and profound means 
of furthering unity. If something has already been 
accomplished in the Western countries, it is in 
large measure due to prayer, especially during 
the unity octave in January. I have had the privi- 
lege of preaching this octave for the last 25 years, 
and I must say that it is during this time that I 
find the audiences in the most attentive mood. 

There are many other ways of preparing the 
ground for unity: historical studies, informal as 
well as theological discussions, and, yes, even the 
practical suggestion of M. Oscar Cullman about 
mutual collections, which are a good means of 
disinterestedness. All this has a role to play; noth- 
ing must be neglected. It is a world-wide process 
that is gradually leading us to something that only 
God foreknows. What this will be, we must not try 
to learn too early. 

What we must try to develop more fully as an 
essential condition for dialogue is confidence in 
our separated brothers. This implies that we treat 
“the others” as persons, as subjects and not as 
objects—objects of study, objects of sanctions, ob- 
jects of repulsion, objects even of interest and of 
solicitude. This demands more than an exterior 
attitude, a certain form of politeness; it must come 
from within, from a conversion of heart. Yes, there 


is an intimate kinship between the dialogue and 
a confidence in others that treats them as persons. 


Has the study of the ecumenical movement made 
much headway in European schools? 


It is a fact that ecumenism is becoming a subject 
of study in universities, seminaries and other insti- 
tutes. I have drawn up a list of 17 universities 
which have one or more chairs dedicated to ecu- 
menical problems. Last year I gave a course on the 
subject at the University of Strasbourg. As you 
know, the Holy See asks that a certain period of 
time be devoted to Orthodox theology in our semi- 
naries; the same should certainly be done for the 
various forms of Protestantism. The important 
thing in this is that a few key ideas be developed 
well; it is not a question of covering much ground, 
but of delivering what is authentic. 

In other words, one learns more in one hour of 
authentic conversation with a separated Christian 
than in years of artificial controversy. What counts 
is not to have at hand many facts and figures, but 
to have grasped the genius of the Orient and the 
inspiration of the Reformation. For this we must 
seek the authentic, whether that means inviting 
a minister into our seminaries from time to time or 
some other means. Surely we must cast about for 
new avenues of rapport if we are to be faithful to 
an inspiration for reunion that comes from the 
Holy Spirit. 


Christian Unity in England 


Edward E. Kelly, S. J. 


the Association for the Promotion of the Unity 

of Christendom. Representing as it did the ef- 
forts of only unauthorized individuals of the Roman and 
Anglican Churches, and urging a communion of prayer 
unacceptable to Rome, this association produced little 
fruit, and, in fact, was condemned by the Holy Office in 
1864. 

Now again in 1961, in England, there is perhaps noth- 
ing in the religious sphere so popularly discussed as 
Christian unity. The Church Unity Octave, January 18- 
25, was enthusiastically devoted to prayer and discus- 
sion by the various churches. Many people seem hope- 
tul, yet it is difficult to predict whether or not there will 
be any more real attainment of Christian unity in 1961 
than there was in 1861. But it must be readily seen that 


O: HUNDRED years ago there existed in England 





Epwarp E. KELLy, s.j., is an American who is preparing 
a doctoral thesis on Cardinal Newman. 
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the religious picture in England has so greatly changed 
during these hundred years as to engender hope, at 
least on the Catholic side. For the “tide is well on the 
turn,” as the London Catholic weekly Universe has 
written. 

I came to England last summer to do research on the 
unpublished letters of Cardinal Newman. As an Ameri- 
can Catholic of Irish ancestry, I came with certain pre- 
conceptions and expectations; being intellectually in-. 
fluenced by Newman and the general 19th-century liter- 
ature of England, I knew only a Protestant-dominated 
country. Since arriving here, however, I have formed a 
far -difterent religious picture of present-day England. 
In representing part of this new picture, I will be re- 
counting some of my own personal experiences, reac- 
tions and judgments; but my primary aim is to transcribe 
what Englishmen themselves are saying and writing and 
implying about the Roman and Anglican Churches and 
about the present religious state of England. 
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Since the Protestant clergy for the most part wear 
gray or some variant from the wholly black suit, my 
Roman collar and black garb usually identify me in 
England as a Roman Catholic cleric. In any case, I have 
always been treated with the utmost courtesy by Eng- 
lishmen, even in Devonshire and Cornwall, where anti- 
Catholic feeling has supposedly existed the strongest 
and longest. 

Nowhere have I seen public expression of anti-Cathol- 
icism. On my first Guy Fawkes Day here, I found Catho- 
lics as well as non-Catholics celebrating with the tradi- 
tional fireworks and bonfires, and was told that most 
Englishmen either do not know or are not concerned 
with the historical significance of the day. A Birming- 
ham newspaper printed in a column for children an 
article entitled “The True Story of Guy Fawkes,” which 
began: 

When you pile your “guy” on the bonfire tomor- 
row night, I wonder how much of the true story of 
Guy Fawkes you will remember? In the 355 years 
since the first Guy Fawkes Night, much of the story 
has been forgotten, so here is a reminder. 

The article proceeded to give an inaccurate account of 
a Catholic plot to kill King James I. 


I SPITE OF the increase in numbers and prestige 
brought about by the conversions of Newman and 
other Tractarians of the 1840’s and 1850’s, the Catholic 
segment of England one hundred years ago was a very 
small one (four per cent, or 800,000) which did not enjoy 
a gracious hearing from the general public. The return 
of the Catholic hierarchy in 1850 was looked upon with 
indignant disapprobation and, in fact, was charged with 
being a gesture of disloyalty. In 1864 Newman pro- 
tessedly had to write his Apologia with his keenest feel- 
ings in order to be believed and to command a fair hear- 
ing from English readers. 

Now, in 1961, the Catholic population of England is 
still quite small (ten per cent, or 5 million); yet it rep- 
resents a very considerable percentage of the church- 
going population. A Protestant woman marveled to me 
over the large crowds going in and out of the Birming- 
ham Oratory (Catholic) Church on Sunday mornings. 
She found this a marvel because, as she said, only six 
per cent of English people are churchgoers. She may not 
have been exact on this number, but others here feel 
quite certain that the percentage would be less than ten. 
From many sides come remarks that Protestant churches 
are badly attended and the large medieval cathedrals 
look all but empty during services. A Catholic priest re- 
cently recounted how in the chapel of a large city uni- 
versity, following Anglican evensong, at which there was 
a congregation of twelve, he celebrated Mass before 
more than a hundred. 

The Protestants themselves are the first to admit the 
great falling off in effective membership in_ their 
churches. According to a newspaper report of the 1961 
Statistics of the Church of England, the “total of con- 
firmed members is 9,748,000, but only 2,887,671 are 
tegistered on the parochial church rolls,” and “over 27 
million people in England are baptized into the Church 
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of England, but roughly only a tenth of them continue.” 
An amazing article in the Manchester Guardian of last 
November, entitled “Fate of Redundant Churches,” 
states than an Archbishops’ Commission “reported last 
month that in the Church of England alone there are 
790 churches which are redundant now, or will be in 
20 years’ time. A further 260 Anglican churches have 
been demolished since 1948.” And in the last five years, 
the “Methodist chapel committee has authorized the 
demolition or, more often, the sale of 764 chapels.” Most 
of these former churches are now used as warehouses, 
but “neither Anglicans nor Nonconformists object to sell- 
ing churches to Roman Catholics,” and have done so. 

While it must be said that these same Protestants have 
built some new churches during this period, and that 
religious population shifts have emptied churches, a 
principal reason for this phenomenon of redundancy is 
that fewer Protestants are going to church. It should be 
admitted, too, that there is a good percentage of lapsed 
or nonchurchgoing Catholics (one paper writes 50 per 
cent). Still, it is clear from such reports, and apparently 
clear from the remarks of many people, that Protestants 
are decreasing and Catholics increasing. 

An Anglican clergyman in Oxford sadly but frankly 
acknowledged to me that this is true. A century ago, 
Newman saw that liberalism (what we now might call 
secularism) would gradually but definitely make its 
mark on English Protestantism, and that even high An- 
glicanism would someday no longer be a “serviceable 
breakwater against doctrinal errors more fundamental 
than its own.” That day is perhaps today, 1961, and it 
seems no longer very meaningful to call England a 
“Protestant country.” One of the ironies of the present 
crusade for Christian unity is that there are not, relative- 

ly speaking, many real Chris- 
tians to unite. 

Many English Catholics are 
proud of their Catholicism and 
know that they are in a new 
ascendancy. The London Uni- 
verse devoted its centenary is- 
sue last December 8 to map- 
ping out various aspects of 
Catholic progress during the 
last one hundred years. With 
traditional nationalistic spirit, 
some Englishmen claim that 
English Catholicism is Catholi- 
cism at its best. I have found 
myself saying with other for- 
eigners here that English Cath- 
olics are good Catholics. It has 
been my experience to find as 
many men as women in church, 
and to hear almost everyone in 
church congregations reciting 

the Latin prayers and responses at Mass. 

They hope, of course, to reclaim the non-Catholic 
population to the Catholic faith, and at every Sunday 
Benediction they recite by heart the “Prayer for Eng- 
land”: 
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O Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God and our 
most gentle queen and mother, look down in mercy 
upon England, thy “dowry,” and upon us all who 
greatly hope and trust in thee. . . . Intercede for our 
separated brethren, that with us in the one true fold 
they may be united to the chief Shepherd, the vicar 
of thy Son.... 

A hymn often to be heard in Catholic churches is “Faith 
of our Fathers,” which glories in England’s ancient faith 
that endured persecution, and which proclaims: “Faith 
of our Fathers: Mary’s prayers/Shall win our country 
back to thee.” The English saints are widely venerated, 
quite naturally, and now there is great hope that the 
Forty Martyrs and Cardinal Newman will soon be can- 
onized, 

Because they have kept the faith of their medieval 
fathers, English Catholics have always strongly resented 
the charge of being “un-English.” I have not seen this 
charge made during my stay here, but apparently it is 
still in the air. For example, a writer in a recent number 
of The Queen hyperbolically states that “of the myriad 
imprecations the only one which the English Catholics 
really resent is the suggestion that they are ‘un-Eng- 
lish’.” In this connection, it has been observed that the 
increasing number of Irish Catholics, priests and laity, 
in England, while certainly seen as good for Catholi- 
cism, is nevertheless a source of embarrassment for some 
of the more nationalistic English Catholics, especially 
when these Irishmen offer to remind their Christian 
brethren of this good. 


NE OF THE more noteworthy changes that have taken 
O place since the mid-19th century is the situation of 
Catholics at Oxford and Cambridge Universities. At 
Oxford one hundred years ago there were very few 
Catholics, partly because religious tests were removed 
only in 1854. Moreover, for those few there was almost 
no ecclesiastical representation in the city to care for 
their religious needs. Now, not only are there consider- 
ably more laity as students and professors at Oxford, but 
there are also numerous houses of religious orders exist- 
ing in respectable and friendly relations with the non- 
Catholic members of the University. Some Catholic 
priests lecture there; Catholic seminarians attend tutor- 
ials and row on the Cherwell with non-Catholic students. 

Further evidence that Roman Catholicism enjoys a 
more favorable position today than in 1861 is the re- 
specttul attention given to it in the mass media of Eng- 
land. The general tone of articles appearing in such im- 

rtant newspapers as the Manchester Guardian and the 
unday Observer implies a kindly recognition that the 
Catholic Church is now at least of equal stature in Eng- 
land with the Protestant churches. On successive Sun- 
days during October, 1960, Paul Ferris (a non-Catholic) 
wrote articles in the Observer depicting clergymen of 
the Church of England, the Church of Rome and the 
Nonconformist Church. The Catholic priest, though 
somewhat superficially drawn, easily came out the best. 
There were many letters of strong protest against the 
portrait of the Anglican clergyman, who was indeed por- 
trayed as a man not particularly concerned with reli- 
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gious matters and without really very much to do as 
clergyman. Such a series of articles was certainly never 
printed in the public press of mid-Victorian England. 
There was so much interest shown in this present-day 
venture that it was continued on B.B.C., where com- 
ments were equally made by an Anglican parson, a Free 
Church minister and a Catholic priest. 

Catholic priests have frequently appeared on televi- 
sion programs, sometimes discussing the Christian faith 
on an equal footing with Protestant clergymen. A no- 
table example of this was the discussion of Christian 
unity by the Catholic Archbishop of Liverpool, Dr. 
Heenan, and the Anglican Archbishop of York, Dr. Ram- 
sey, recently appointed Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
good feeling which exists between these two important 
church figures is now well known in England. The Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass with commentary has been tele- 
vised several times in recent months. And it was inter- 
esting to observe that B.B.C.’s television film on Christ- 
mas Eve was The Bells of St. Mary’s. 

Of course, the crowning event that has dramatically 
upset the traditional pattern of English religious history 
was the friendly visit paid by Dr. Fisher, then Anglican 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to the Vatican last Decem- 
ber. It was the first time an English Primate has done 
this since the 14th century. English Catholics reacted 
to this event with moderate but real hope. 

Almost daily something is reported which feeds this 
Catholic hope in England: statistics of the increasing 
numbers of converts and Irish Catholic immigrants; 
news of a Protestant minister in Leamington who has 
offered to allow a Catholic priest to preach from his pul- 
pit; a report that a Catholic nun had been requested to 
teach in a non-Catholic secondary school during the sick- 
ness of one of its masters; the startling statement in a 
respectable periodical that “Catholics, if the present 
system is still in operation, will constitute almost one- 
third of the House of Lords in the next generation”; a 
report that 200 Protestant clergymen and laity attended 
a votive Mass offered for Christian unity at a Catholic 
church in Slough during the Church Unity Octave. 

Hope for the future was given in an article in the 
Daily Telegraph which quoted Dr. Ramsey as saying: 
“My travels, I hope, will be chiefly in the cause of Chris- 
tian unity. . . . I should love to meet the Pope.” 


LL a —— 


INHERITANCE 


After the H-bomb and the X-bomb 
Man is forgotten 

And all his works and pomps. 

But the moss has not forgotten 

Nor the lichens; 

And low, slow, 

The ebb begins to turn. 


CHARLES KEENAN 
America e JUNE 3, 1961 
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THE LAYMAN’S ROLE IN THE CHURCH TODAY 


In its May 6 issue, America devoted two articles to a study of the 
increasing awareness of the layman’s role in the Church: “The 
Laity, the Council and the New Apostolate,” by Fr. Robert A. 
Graham, S.J., and “Laymen Without Voices,” by Donald J. Thor- 
man. Since then letters have literally poured in on us, criti- 
cizing and praising those articles. Here are a few typical ones. 


To tHE Epiror: For Heaven’s sake 
now, come on and be a sport. For once 
publish all the letters you get in re- 
sponse to Donald J. Thorman’s “Lay- 
men Without Voices” (5/6). 

Ever since Msgr. William E. Mc- 
Manus’ letter (8/9/58, p.491), you've 
been intolerably gun-shy of anything 
defending the layman. 

We know youre for us, but speak up, 
man, speak up! 

D. J. CONNOLLY 
Staten Island, N.Y. 


To THE Epitor: In spite of the tradi- 
tion of “following,” Catholic laymen 
must now be found to “lead” and to in- 
volve themselves in the general com- 
munity. The Church must help the 
Catholic layman perceive his changing 
role. 

Many a layman is an educated man, 
capable of assuming leadership—at least 
at the parish level. He is able to par- 
ticipate in a discussion of the crushing 
school costs or the easing of neighbor- 
hood integration problems. 

Too many pastors are stil] “the rulers 
having full and perfect powers of gov- 
erning, instructing and judging.” Too 
many intelligent Catholics have with- 
drawn into their own disillusioned pri- 
vate dialogues. The Church must en- 
courage the apostolate of the intellec- 
tual-or face an increasing threat of 
anticlericalism. 

(Mrs.) Epwarp P. McHucu 
Chicago, III. 


To THe Eprror: Mr. Thorman’s article 
on the layman’s difficulty in getting his 
views heard was most timely. The prob- 
lem he mentions is particularly acute in 
Latin America. 

In my opinion the Church has failed 
here in the realm of education especial- 
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ly. In many Latin American areas the 
Church is educating the favored, well- 
to-do few. And it does a poor job of 
awakening those few to their social 
obligations. 

I am convinced that those who are 
unable to pay should make up at least 
fifty per cent cf the enrollment in the 
Church’s schools in Latin America. 
This rule should apply most of all to 
the urban areas. 

We must not let our pity for the Cu- 
ban refugees and our shock at the rise 
of communism blind us to the fact that 
those who are now exiles were, like too 
many of the Catholic clergy, indiffer- 
ent to their fellow men. In Asia and 
Africa our missionary efforts have been 
to the poor and hungry; in Latin Amer- 
ica, however, this has too infrequently 
been the case. 

Here is food for thought for the Vati- 
can Council. 

ROBERT E. FRANCIS 
Santurce, Puerto Rico 


To THE Eprror: As intensely interested 
in the lay apostolate as I am, I enjoyed 
Fr. Graham’s and Donald Thorman’s 
discussions of the subject. However, I 
feel that both failed to emphasize one 
of the biggest problems in this area— 
the attitude in the parish toward the lay 
apostolate. 

Here we have a paradox. There is 
tremendous lay activity in some organ- 
ized groups but the greater part of that 
activity is deciding when the next dance 
will be held and raffling off tickets for 
the building fund. This is necessary no 
doubt, but is it within the definition of 
the lay apostolate? 

On the other hand, in community, 
social, liturgical and other fields, well 
within the scope of the lay apostolate, 
few Catholics evidence interest in de- 


veloping effective action, or are encour- 
aged to do so. The articulate Catholics 
without voices that Mr. Thorman talks 
about are not to be found in parish and 
supra-parish lay groups—they have long 
since discovered that the date of the 
next dance doesn’t interest them. 

What is needed beyond action by the 
National Council of Catholic Men is 
parish action to draw the articulate 
Catholics, give them the opportunity to 
speak and urge them to direct properly 
determined lay activities. This can be 
accomplished only by changing atti- 
tudes—and changing attitudes can be 
done only through the pastor and his 
assistants down into the organized lay 
groups. Council statements and Martin 
Work notwithstanding, if the parish 
does not encourage the lay apostolate, 
the ground swell will never crest. 

Joun F. WAGNER 
Glen Rock, N.]. 


To THE Eprtor: Many of the problems 
discussed by Mr. Thorman in his arti- 
cle “Laymen Without Voices” could be 
solved by the vast army of America’s 
potential lay apostles. The quiet exem- 
plary whispers of a layman living a life 
permeated by truly Catholic principles 
and actions seem to reach more ears 
than all of the shouts of misguided free- 


dom. 


MicHaEL D. QuEENAN 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


To THE Eprtor: Donald J. Thorman, in 
“Laymen Without Voices,” actually does 
voice what most of us laymen think but 
do not write. The article is cogent, re- 
strained and realistic. 

One additional thought: could the 
lack of communication “up the line” be 
the result of a time-honored ascetic 
principle often invoked in convents and 
monasteries? When one observes and 
comments on an inefficient practice in 
need of correction, he is often consid- 
ered “unmortified,” and told that he has 
acted “humanly,” when he could have 
“offered it up.” Thus one is encour- 
aged to endure what could be cured, 
and after several such rebuffs or ignor- 
ings, vocal laymen become mute, in- 
glorious milquetoasts. 

Incidentally, has anyone ever seen a 
suggestion box in the back of a Catholic 
Church? 

JuNnE VERBILLION 
Oak Park, Ill. 
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New Maps of Hell 


L. C. McHugh 


Y TITLE is not original; it is borrowed from a 
M new book on science fiction by Kingsley Amis. 

But it fits certain aspects of the Communist 
world that are not fiction at all. 

Boarding schools are common in the Soviet Union. 
Some 600,000 children are resident in such schools now 
and an enrollment of 2.5 million is projected for the 
near future. This expansion will contribute heavily to 
the Soviet plan to have several million women abandon 
their household chores in favor of socially constructive 
industrial employment by 1965. 

But, as I read in the New York Times on May 14, the 
Soviet Union has recently opened its first “school of 
the future” in Smolensk. This boarding school, planned 
for 900 children, is the prototype of a school system 
that admits infants and graduates them 17 years later. 
The new school is to integrate studies, productive la- 
bor, ethical and cultural training, under the full control 
of the state. The end product is a “new person with 
Communist traits, habits and ethics,” according to ob- 
jectives defined in 1956. 

Turning the entire process of human education into 
a period of ideological incubation makes good Marxist 
sense. The victory of communism everywhere depends 
upon the making of Soviet Man, a “new creature” 
whose ideas, decisions and actions faithfully mirror the 
ideals which the party apparatus deems proper for the 
collectivity. Admittedly, this form of human engineer- 
ing, or conditioning of individuals to yield predictable 
Pavlovian responses, is difficult to achieve. Why then 
should not the task of psychosynthesis begin in the 
créche, where the plastic human being can be success- 
fully isolated from all influences, such as maternal love 
and religion, which interfere with the designs of the 
monolithic state? 

To put the matter in crass terms that reflect Commu- 
nist doctrines on psychology: if men who are adults 
can be conditioned like dogs, infants can be trained 
like puppies with even surer results. Thus the boarding 
school becomes a community kennel where hounds are 
taught to heel at the word of the Kremlin. 

Yet if we can credit a story that came out of Hong 
Kong on March 29, progressive education for Soviet 
citizenship doesn’t hold a candle to the “bright per- 
spectives” that Red China entertains in the field of 
human engineering. An Associated Press dispatch said 
that Chinese scientists are very much interested in “ex- 





Fr. McHvcu, s.j., is an associate editor of this Re- 
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tracorporeal fertilization of human ova and the culture 
of human embryos.” 

In plain words, this heavy jargon from Peiping’s 
People’s Daily means that the Great Leap Forward in- 
cludes some experimental steps toward test-tube 
babies. Test-tube babies got wide attention in the 
world’s press last January, when Dr. Daniele Petrucci 
of the University of Bologna reported that he had re- 
peatedly fertilized human ova outside the womb, in 
one instance keeping an egg alive for 29 days, at which 
time he destroyed the pea-sized embryo because it was 
developing abnormally. 

I do not know to what extent Red China has gone in 
repeating experiments that have already been con- 
ducted in both Russia and the West, but it is easy to 
see why mainland China would be much interested in 
the mass production of human beings in baby factories. 

First, as scientist Chang Tso-kan was reported to 
have written, “If children can be had without being 
conceived, the work and labor of mothers need not be 
affected by childbirth. This is happy news for women.” 
Good news indeed! What socially progressive woman 
would carry a child when she could be carrying a bas- 
ket of dirt to provide fill for a dam? It will be many 
a year before millions of machines can substitute for 
cheap human musclepower in the enormous task of 
industrializing Red China. Meanwhile, what a boost 
would be given this Asian ant-hill society if its scien- 
tists could find a way to breed test-tube babies to 
assembly-line parturition in tanks of nutrient solution! 
Uncounted hordes of women could be released from 
the perils of pregnancy and give a full twelve months 
of the year to pulling the plow or teasing coal out of 
the pit. 

Second, as Chang pointed out, successful experi- 
ments on baby culture would make it possible to con- 
trol the sex of children. More important still, such 
techniques would clear the way for planning birth rates. 

In other words, given enough seed-and-sperm banks 


with their auxiliary apparatus, the way is open to. 


standardization of the national population—something 
far removed from the “responsible parenthood” that 
seems to be the current ideal of bourgeois societies. 
A government bureau can regulate the balance of the 
sexes at will. The growth-rate of the population can be 
exactly determined in advance. Quality control of em- 
bryonic life can readily prevent the infusion of phys- 
ically defective infants into the economy. Perhaps, too, 
given sufficient experimentation without the check of 
any moral scruples, a way can be found to shuffle ge- 
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netic material and provide the national character with 
such mental qualities as the government planning 
boards judge necessary to advance the welfare of the 
masses. Thus man becomes a standardized product of 
industry, just like any other approved item of a com- 
pletely planned national economy. 

I cannot say that these objectives are truly a part of 
the thinking that goes on in Red China. Weird as they 
seem, they fall easily into place behind the things we 
have read about Red China since the revolution that 
brought the Communists to power. Red China has al- 
ready practiced mindwashing and calculated social up- 
heaval on a far more ruthless and massive scale than 
was ever attempted in Russia during Stalin’s dark 
reign. It is natural to assume that those who wish to 
transform human nature along Marxist lines will look 
favorably on any techniques that offer a hope of suc- 
cess in the ultimate mastery of man. After all, does not 
a factory-born hominid, with no remotest tie to an 
assignable father and mother, offer more promising 
material for Communist psychosynthesis than even a 
Russian infant who has been torn untimely from his 
mother’s side to be conditioned in one of Khrushchev’s 
créches? 

Ideological incubation, assembly-line hominification, 
full conditioning from the moment of conception to the 





; on swirt and his flying machine probably 
touched down in some far-off and exotic places 
back in the 1920's, but for the life of me I cannot 
remember that much was available for young 
readers in their middle and late teens that intro- 
duced them to real foreign countries with real 
problems. There was, of course, such an author as 
George Alfred Henty, who took a generation of 
young bookworms on adventures With Clive in 
India. However, as I look back, it seems to me 
that most books like that were pretty jingoistic; 
they plunged the reader into a never-never land 
of “outposts of empire” wherein native peoples 
and problems were never real because they were 
seen through a haze of colonialism. 

If this is a fair assessment of the nationalism that 
was reflected in young people’s reading a genera- 
tion ago, a different picture is up for view today. It 
emerges from the annual survey the American 
Library Association makes of the reading trends 
in the age group of 14 to 19 years. The survey for 
1960 covered 46 big-city high school and public 
libraries, and the following tints in the picture 
came clear. 

Young people in 1960 were reading more about 
political and sociological problems in the world 
than ever before; an interest in fiction had given 
way to a concern with facts; there was a marked 
decline in the popularity of humorous books; for 





Young Readers Go Global 


bier: does all this have a gruesomely familiar ring? Yes, 
it reminds us, as so many have observed before, of 
Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World. That grim novel 
envisioned a future scientific dictatorship where the 
power elite ruled over a proletarian horde of test-tube- 
bred morons who were kept contented by the use of 
a tranquilizer called soma; and in that automatized hor- 
ror society the director of Hatcheries and Conditioning 
even used a technique called hypnopaedia to impart 
moral training during sleep. 

The most disturbing aspect of the parallel is that 
Huxley’s map of hell was projected upon the 27th cen- 
tury. Now it is beginning to seem that it will be a real- 
ity long before that. Brainwashing is already a fairly 
well-advanced art. Biochemistry is making sensational 
advances and the baby that was born in a bottle may 
be only a generation away in those societies which re- 
gard all human life as apt material for social experi- 
ments. 

Sometimes I wonder if Communist technicians are 
working diligently to develop soma and hypnopaedia. 
Supposing that communism one day wins control of 
the world, it is going to take a lot of synthetic beati- 
tude and ethical culture to make some of us function 
as well-adjusted robots in the commonwealth of the 
damned. 





the first time since World War II young readers 
turned away from war books. The interest in other 
cultures prompted the ALA report to comment 
that the favorite titles “read like a world guide, 
with no fewer than 12 books being about foreign 
lands such as Laos, Greenland, the South Seas, 
Russia, Africa and the Orient.” 

There would be no point in hailing this trend 
as proof that juvenile delinquency is being routed. 
One librarian, commenting on the report, seems to 
hold this hope: “It’s often difficult for librarians 
to reconcile the tales of juvenile decadence with 
the youths of the current generation as we know 
them.” But the same person is apparently justified 
in the modest optimism that prompts the conclu- 
sion: “We find in our surveys, year after year, a 
growing awareness of the world and its problems 
among the great majority of young adults, con- 
trary to the much-publicized version of today’s 
youths depicting them as unfeeling, violence-lov- 
ing mobsters with a permanent TV squint.” 

Perhaps our Catholic schools could take a non- 
TV squint at themselves to see whether they are 
developing, through reading, such world-conscious 
and catholic-minded students. About the only thing 
I learned of the Orient when I was in school was 
that a Chinese baby could be “bought” if I added 
my pennies to the classroom mite box. I hope 
things are different now. Haroip C. GARDINER 
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Fantasy and Realism for Boys and Girls 


ACK IN THE war years some Russian 
B soldiers were convalescing in a 
Western European hospital, and in a 
desperate effort to amuse them some- 
one thought of telling folk tales. Amaz- 
ingly, these young men drank in 
“Jack and the Beanstalk,” “Hansel and 
Gretel,” “Aladdin.” Their clamor for 
more of the same underlined the ex- 
hilarating fact that all races in every 
age welcome the wine of imagination 
to supplement the strong meat of real- 
ism in life and literature. Generation 
after generation has kept the traditional 
literature of childhood alive, and each 
new century add, its quota to tLe tales 
of fantasy. 

“This is the house that Jack built. . . .” 
Here’s a hoary old nursery rhyme, to be 
sure, but The House That Jack Built is 
very much alive dressed up in 1961 
format with droll, vivacious, storytell- 
ing pictures by Paul Galdone (Whittle- 
sey House, $2.25). 

The ‘versatile Swiss artist, Felix Hoff- 
mann, presents Grimm’s folk tale 
Rapunzel as a picture book for ages six 
to eight. His sure and deliberate _ anip- 
ulation of colors brings out the differ- 
ent moods—with dark blues and greens, 
black and yellows for the sombre por- 
tions; pastels for the happy parts. This 
version (Harcourt, Brace and World, 
$3.75) has a twist at the end which 
will be unfamiliar to many moderns. 

Lonesome young children like to in- 
vent imaginary playmates for amuse- 
ment or solace—or for downright alibi- 
ing. In The Three Funny Friends Char- 
lotte Zolotow relates how a small girl’s 
invisible companions performed the 
bad things the little girl would never 
do; the good deeds she wanted to do; 
and the everyday duties she should 
be doing. Somehow or other they all 
disappeared when Tony began to play 
with her, and from now on it was the 
little girl and Tony who did bad things 
(sometimes); who did nice things for 
others; and who did the everyday things 
they were supposed to do. Mary Chal- 
mers has done the illustrations for this 
small picture book for ages 2-4 (Harper, 
$1.75). 

Belling the Tiger, by Mary Stolz 
(Harper, $2.50), would surely make 
old Aesop chuckle. At a mouse meeting 
tiny Asa and Rombo are awarded the 
“honor” of belling the house cat. They 
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have only just obtained a bell collar 
when they are chased aboard a ship and 
are carried off to a distant la..d where, 
by amazing chance, they encounter a 
huge cat—and bell him in an odd but 
effective manncr. Back home, Asa and 
Rombo di--. ver that they are now cou- 
rageous enough to stand up to Port- 
man, the bossiest mouse in the house, 
but they decide to keep the story of 
their incredible adventure to them- 
selves. A sprightly, effervescent tale, 
with delightful illustrations by Beni 
Montresor, for ages five to seven. 

“What a dull life Miss Esta Mauds 
must have,” said the unimaginative 
townspeople. Nobody guessed that their 
strict but kind teacher had another car 
besides the staid black one she drove 
to school every day. Nobody dreamed 
that she had adventures and did good 
turns for strangers. But readers 6-8 will 
uncover Miss Esta Maude’s Secret in a 
warm and rather touching book writ- 
ten and illustrated by W. T. Cummings 
(Whittlesey House. $2.50). 

In the old tales it is usually the 
youngest son who wins the princess. 
Elizabeth Johnson’s modern fairy tale, 
The Three-in-One Prince (Little, 
Brown, $2.75), takes a different tack. 
For, when the King’s magicians an- 
nounced that Princess Alicia Anasta- 
sis Alfreda Anne’s husband would not 


only have to be a prince pleasing to 
her, but would also have to prove that 
he was “three in one,” it was a king’s 
middle son who demonstrated that he 
fulfilled all the qualifications. A light- 
hearted bit of spoofery for ages seven 
to nine, with amusing illustrations by 
Ronni Solbert. 

Grace Jones knew that she was a 
royal princess. Didn't she resemble one 
of King George VI's daughters, and 
didn’t Mrs. Jones acknowledge that she 


had been “born on foreign soil”? De- 
spite the scrapes and misadventures 
brought on by her remarkable imagi- 
nation, Grace was a likable little girl 
who fitted very well into a courageous 
American family of depression times. 
The Majesty of Grace, by Jane Lang- 
ton (Harper, $2.95), will appeal to 
girls ten to twelve as a fast-paced story 
about a girl of yesterday, and will have 
nostalgic charm for adults who recall 
the thrill of investing 35 cents (earned 
from selling Kool-Aid on the sidewalk) 
in dime-store presents, and the wild 
excitement of a Fourth of July with 
real firecrackers. 

Grim reality can push imagination 
aside even in life’s most tender years. 
Let's Be Enemies (Harper, $1.95) is 
the somewhat startling title of a pic- 
ture book for ages three to six by 
Janice Udry, with illustrations by Mau- 
rice Sendak. John relates how he and 
his bossy pal James fell out, how dull 
life became for John as a result, and 
then how the two young fellows be- 
came friends again. Silly and inconse- 
quential? Or profound? The theme is 
at the very least provocative for adults. 
The children won't care. They'll love 
the story. 

Benjie was a purposeful boy who 
decided that if he wanted money for 
gifts, and maybe for saving, he would 
have to earn it himself. He followed 
up his decision in a manner not only 
entertaining but commendable for 
readers seven to nine. It is comforting 
to realize that, far from being a cold- 
blooded entrepreneur, Benjie was al- 
most completely unselfish as he fed the 
neighbors’ fish, tended a canary, ran 


* 


wipis 


errands and walked dogs. Paul Gal- © 


done’s breezy pictures for Benjie Goes 
Into Business, by Patricia M. Martin 
(Putnam, $2.75), show Benjie per- 
forming his varied tasks and handing 
out munificent gifts to his appreciative 
family. 

Helen loved her Dalmatian puppy, 
even though his incessant barking an- 
noyed her father. After spending some 
time with a trainer, Flash went to the 
opposite extreme and refused to bark 
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at all. However, when the dog was sent 
to the Farm-in-the-Zoo, he performed 
a brave and useful deed. Result: Helen 
got her puppy back, and her father was 
pleased with his improvement. Bright 
Flash, by Margaret S. Johnson (Mor- 
row, $2.50), is typical of the realistic 
dog stories this author-illustrator pre- 
sents so successfully for readers six to 
eight. They emphasize the qualities of 
a particular breed, are packed with 
lively incidents, and come in large print 
and simple sentence structure. 


T was because of a dog that Sarah 

had to earn money baby-sitting for 
the Sutton family at a Maine resort. 
Time sometimes hung heavy, though 
she did have chances to swim and sail. 
For this reason Sarah was all the more 
eager to penetrate the mystery of the 
old house about which her new friend 
Peter was so uncommunicative. Middle 
Island Mystery, by Ruth F. Chandler, 
illustrated by Richard Kennedy (Abel- 
ard-Schuman, $3), is not so much a 
puzzler as a story of a youngster’s ad- 
justment to a difficult family group. 
Adult readers may think that the au- 
thor is a little hard on the Suttons on 
occasion. But this won't bother girls 
nine to eleven. 

The Secret of Saturday Cove, by 
Barbee O. Carleton (Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, $3), is a more complicated 
Maine island mystery. David Blake 
confides his hopes of finding the Blake 
treasure to his scatterbrained sister, 
Sally, along with an old chart. True to 
form, Sally loses the chart. Before she 
hits on the idea that leads to the cache, 
she and her brother and their friend 
Poke become enmeshed in a puzzle 
concerning a newcomer to the Cove; 
David is accused of theft; and Sally 
and Poke overcome their particular 
fears of the sea. A bit black and white 
as to characterization and predictable 
as to denouement, but suspenseful 
enough to enthrall boys and girls nine 
to eleven. 

Three Wishes for Sarah, by Mary 
Malone (Dodd, Mead, $3), is that rar- 
ity, a story about a likable, normal, 
parochial-school girl. Sarah Jane Cas- 
sidy was supremely unaware that she 
was underprivileged even for her time 
(1938). The most important of her 
wishes, perhaps, was that her native 
Coalport would be spared from de- 
struction in the name of progress. How 
Sarah and two classmates from St. 
John’s visited the Mayor and proposed 
a solution to the neighborhood prob- 
lem is the high point of a pleasing story 
for girls nine to eleven. 

Roark (his forename was a “fighting” 
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name never to be uttered) knew he 
was going to hate living in Montana 
after his hectic experiences in an East- 
ern street gang. The Stuarts’ place was 
more a riding stable than a ranch, but 
there were opportunities to watch 
horses being broken. Roark felt akin 
to Chip, a seemingly unbreakable out- 
law, made arrangements to buy him, 
and set about training him with advice 
from old Cal, the owner of the ranch. 
The task was far from easy, and to 
complicate matters, Roark’s jealousy of 
Cal’s grandson Billy created problems 
which culminated in a tragic episode. 
Jo Sykes, author of Chip on His Shoul- 
der (Funk & Wagnalls, $2.95), knows 
her Montana, and she can evaluate hu- 
man character and horse nature. Her 
story should remain vividly in the 
minds of readers eleven to fourteen and 
older. 

Robin Marshall welcomed the expe- 
riences Roark was forced into. All her 
life she had wanted to work with 
horses, and now she was getting the 
chance to help for the summer at her 
cousins’ riding stable in California. The 
reality was an acute disappointment, 
for Sycamore Stable was run-down; 
Cousin Cora was hard-driven; and 
young Butch resented the awkward new- 
comer. Robin decided to make the best 
of things; she turned her hand to the 
obvious duties, and gradually was given 
responsibility as she proved not only 
her riding ability but her very real de- 
sire to be of service. Cora’s accident 
gave opportunity for Robin to make an 
unselfish decision—to remain at Syca- 
more Stable despite her homesickness. 
Saddles for Breakfast, by Janet Ran- 
dall (Longmans, Green, $3.25), has 
straightforward riding lore, plenty of 
human interest, a touch of romance 
and swift-paced action. For girls eleven 
to fourteen. 

Back in 1860, Alwyn Lowe and her 
Welsh family moved from Connecticut 
to a farm in Wisconsin. Alwyn loved 
her new environment and found ro- 
mance with Jess. Life was progressing 
smoothly until Jess aided an escaped 
slave. Then disaster threatened to wipe 
out everything the Lowe family had 
worked for. This story of a hardwork- 
ing, affectionate family depends on at- 
mosphere and detail rather than sus- 
tained excitement. Possibly it is a bit 
long, but girls twelve to fourteen should 
find The Silver Key, by Beverly Butler 
(Dodd. Mead. $3) very much to their 
liking. 

In the year 1164 Edmund Audemer 
and his twin brother, Simon, sought 
service with King Henry II, and were 
dismayed when the royal steward re- 








All saints 
are not simple... 
All saints 
are not lovable... 
This saint was both 


N° fiction can parallel the amaz- 
ing story of this humble peas- 
ant who admittedly became a priest 
to earn a comfortable living. No 
sooner had he achieved his ambition 
of becoming a court chaplain than 
he was transformed into a fiery 
apostle devoted to relieving the suf- 
ferings of the poor. 

Monsieur Vincent deserted the 
silks and graces of a Queen’s com- 
pany to minister to the poor labor- 
ers eking out a bare living in the 
poverty-stricken countryside and 
crowded slums of France. So great 
was the persuasiveness of this ex- 
traordinary personality that he soon 
recruited hundreds to help him suc- 
cor those in distress wherever he 
found them. 

Today two great religious congre- 
gations, the Congregation of the 
Mission (Vincentian Fathers) and 
the Daughters of Charity, and nu- 
merous confraternities of lay peo- 
ple the world over, owe their exist- 
ence to his talents for inspiration 
and organization. 

Now his story is unforgettably 
told, by a man who has been hailed 
as the outstanding Catholic lay 
writer of our time—Henri Daniel- 
Rops, author of Jesus and His 
Times, This is the Mass, The Book 
of Mary, and editor of The 20th 
Century Catholic Encyclopedia. His 
book is beautifully illustrated with 
works of art of the period and pho- 
tographs of places the Saint knew. 
It is a heart-warming, completely 
inspiring story, reverently and mem- - 
orably told. It is called... 
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“WE LIVED 
BECAUSE WE 
VEILED 

OUR EYES 


Pére Jacques could not 
continue to live because 
he did not veil his eyes. 
When one saw that hu- 
man mass reduced to 
such a state, one said to 
oneself: these are no 
longer men. Pére Jacques 
did not see it as a crowd, 
but saw each individual 
there as a man.” 


PERE JACQUES 


by Michel Carrouges 


is the intimate story of 
a sensitive and intelligent 
man — a Carmelite monk 
— who kept alive in the 
hearts of his fellow pris- 
oners a glowing faith and 
courage amid the horrors 
of torture and death in a 
Nazi concentration camp. 


PRAYER IN 
CATHOLIC LIFE 


by Lawrence G. Lovasik 


Understanding appraisal 
of the many kinds of 
prayer and sympathetic 
instruction in how one 
can draw closer to God 
through their use. A 
wealth of devotional ma- 
terial is contained in 
Father Lovasik’s illustra- 
tive anecdotes, and the 
work as a whole serves as 
a complete manual for 
use in deepening and de- 
veloping prayer life. 
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fused to accept Simon because of his 
useless hand. A kindly London trades- 
man took Simon into his countinghouse. 
Indirectly, this was the reason the boy 
found himself one of a crowd of men, 
women and children who were forced 
into exile because of their connection 
with the courageous Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who had dared defy the 
King. If All the Swords in England, by 
Barbara Willard (Doubleday [Clarion 
Books], $1.95), takes readers eleven to 
fourteen through several critical years 
as seen by Simon—years during which 
Henry’s unreasoning anger mounted or 
ebbed with his changing moods, and 
during which Thomas Becket’s stead- 
fastness and loyalty to ideals brought 
him closer and closer to the martyrdom 
which climaxes this novel. 


ENTURIES LATER, in the New World, 
i: another man defied an English king. 
In Patrick Henry (Little, Brown, $3.75) 
Nardi R. Campion reviews the life of 
this Virginian who seemed destined for 
failure until he found his place as a 
lawyer and statesman. The book goes 
into detail about the circumstances sur- 
rounding his most quoted speeches. It 
gives sidelights into social life and cus- 
toms, and pictures Henry as a truly 
religious man, a loving husband and 
father, and a popular public figure. For 
ages eleven to sixteen. 

The name Adolf Hitler is a bogy 
from the past to the youngsters of the 
1960's. In writing The Rise and Fall of 
Adolf Hitler (Random House [World 
Landmark] $1.95), William L. Shirer 
draws on his eyewitness experience in 
Germany, on Mein Kampf and on se- 
cret papers captured by the Allies. This 
is not a rabble-rousing book; its impact 
may be all the greater because of the 
author’s fairness and objectivity. It is 
realistic without being sadistic, yet all 
the points add up to a terrifying study 
of a degenerating personality and its 
effect on a nation and eventually on the 
world. 

While Hitler was destroying Europe, 
another man was doing his utmost to 
bind up wounds and bring peace to the 
world. In his warm biography, Pope 
Pius XII (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy 
[Vision Books], $1.95) Louis de Wohl 
also draws on personal knowledge and 
on his own memories and those of his 
friends. The picture he paints is that 
of a man whose knowledge of history 
and whose judgment of statesmen, to- 
gether with his love of God, were to 
bring him to the highest place in the 
world at a time when civilization need- 
ed him most. It is too bad that the 
writing is weakened by the occasional 
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Joy To 
My Youth 


by REV. HAROLD A. BUETOW 


A priest-educator talks to boys and 
girls about their Catholic faith in- 
formally and inspiringly; shows how 
to serve God each day and through- 
out the Church year. Complete in- 
structions for altar servers, with 
services and responses in Latin and 
English. A valuable guide for par- 
ents and everyone concerned with 
religious guidance. Illus trated. 
Imprimatur. $3.50 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
300 Park Ave. South 
New York 10 




















NEVER TOO LATE TO 
BECOME A PRIEST! 


Study for the Di Missi y 
or Religious Clergy at 


HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 


Cromwell, Conn. 








A seminary exclusively for belated voca- 
tions, Holy Apostles is fully accredited to 
offer its own B.A. degree. 

© Accelerated Latin for beginners 

¢ Two years of college humanities 

¢ Two years of philosophy 
Students interested in only a particular 
section of the course are welcome. 


Write to: 
Director of Admissions 
HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 
Cromwell, Conn. 
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injection of dialogue and anecdotes 
bordering on the sentimental. For ages 
ten to thirteen. 

John Hughes was an Irish lad with 
a secret dream: he wanted to become 
a priest. It didn’t seem likely that this 
dream would ever be fulfilled, for John 
had to emigrate to America and work 
as a gardener. Yet this uneducated 
youth did obtain the training he need- 
ed. He became not only a priest but 
a great archbishop who proclaimed the 
truth of the Catholic faith and stood 
up for the rights of Catholics during 
some bitter times in our country. John 
Hughes, by Doran Hurley (Kenedy, 
$2.50), starts off in a somewhat self- 
conscious style, but builds up into a 
commendable biography of a faithful 
churchman, a loyal American and a 
famous immigrant. For ages eleven to 
fourteen. 

Maps Mean Adventure, by Christie 
McFall (Dodd, Mead, $3), lives up to 
its boast, for it is a book filled with 
fascinating information for ages ten to 
fourteen. Here are chapters on the 
maps of ancient times and their effect 
on history, sections on modern ways of 
mapping the earth, chapters on map- 
ping the weather and the seas, and 
material on the newest cartography of 
all—mapping outer space and its amaz- 
ing worlds. 

Talking about maps, The Russian 
Alphabet Book, by Dr. Fan Parker, il- 
lustrated by Nicolai Cikovsky (Cow- 
ard-McCann, $2.95), makes an unusual 
contribution to geography as well as to 
language and ABC’s: the name and 
description of a city or district in the 
Soviet Union are used to illustrate each 
of the letters. For readers nine to 
twelve, especially for those who enjoy 
making teasing discoveries in translit- 
eration. How many people, for in- 
stance, would guess that the Russian 
city-name Pocmob appears as Rostov in 
English letters, and that the word Heba 
spells the name of the familiar river 
Neva in our alphabet? 

The much-traveled M. Sasek is build- 
ing a reputation for capturing the at- 
mosphere of the great cities of the 
world. His picture books on Rome, 
Paris, London and New York have 
cheered young and old for the past 
several years. Now in 1961 he gives us 
This Is Munich with its. museums, 
beer, cameras, customs, costumes and 
music; and This Is Edinburgh with rol- 





ETtHNA SHEEHAN is Co-ordi- 
nator of Children’s Services at the 
Queens Borough Public Library, 
N.Y. 
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licking pictures of bagpipes and _tar- 
tans, and a sweeping panorama of his- 
tory and its makers—plus a whiff of 
heather and whiskey. For all ages. 

(Macmillan, $3 each volume. ) 
Remember Me When This You See, 
by Lillian Morrison, illustrated by Mar- 
jorie Bauernschmidt (Crowell, $2.95). 
Yes, this is a compilation of autograph- 
album gems—old, new and refurbished. 
Oldsters will wonder if there really is 
anything new under the sun as they 
read the 1961 version of “Roses are 
red ... ,” and girls and boys ten and 
up will covet the thick little book to 
read it for fun and to garner such nug- 
gets as “East is East/West is West/ 
St. Joseph’s is getting/Rid of a pest.” 
ETHNA SHEEHAN 


Man’s View of the Universe, by R. A. 
Lyttleton (Atlantic-Little, Brown. 108p. 
$3.95). 


Written in clear but undistinguished 
language, this slender work by a pro- 
fessional British astronomer reviews cur- 
rent knowledge, theory and conjecture 
about our universe, from the earth and 
moon to the farthest galaxies. It reads 
interestingly and is nicely illustrated 
with photographs, drawings and dia- 
grams. Perhaps the high price is recom- 
pensed by the presentation of much ma- 
terial that is little emphasized in other 
books covering substantially the same 
ground. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE CHURCH. 
A Study of Ecumenism 

By Bernard Leeming, S.J. Newman. 324p. 
$6.50 


The last 50 years have seen revolution- 
ary events in the non-Catholic religious 
world. The ecumenical movement has 
brought about changes in religious 
thinking comparable to the changes 
caused by the “Reformation” of the 
16th century. This book, by AMERICAa’s 
Oxford- corresponding editor, who is 
professor of dogmatic theology at Hey- 
throp College, gives an objective ac- 
count of this movement: its rise, its 
causes, its stresses and strains, and its 
attitude toward the Catholic Church— 
as well as the attitude of the Catholic 
Church toward it. 

To a Catholic, perhaps the most in- 
teresting chapter will be that which 
concerns developments touching doc- 
trine. The trend seems definitely in the 
direction of firmer doctrinal foundations 
and of an approach toward the Ortho- 
dox and Catholic position. This is clear 
in such matters as the visibility of the 
Church, its continuity in history, the 


A "classic... 
memorable''* 


JESUS CHRIST 


by Leonce 
de Grandmaison, S.J. 








“Much has developed in Scriptural 
scholarship in the thirty years since 
Fr. Grandmaison wrote his classic, 
but his work is not outdated. It is a 
memorable book setting forth the 
unique personality of Christ . . . 
warm and glowing and scholarly.” 
—The Register* 


“There remains a part of Jesus 
Christ that can never be replaced. 
It is this part which has seemed to 
. Fr. Grand- 
maison admirably shows how the 
personality of Jesus, through the 
evidence which makes us understand 
that personality, imposes itself on us 
with an_ intense reality.”—JEAN 
Danietou, S.J., in the Preface. $4.50 


merit a new edition . . 


’ A "summa" on the 


Word of God— 
CHRIST AND US 


by Jean Danielou 








“The aim of the present work,” says 
the author, “is to provide a kind of 
Summa’—a comprehensive survey, 
from the standpoint of every intel- 
lectual discipline, of Christian spec- 
ulation concerning the Incarnate 
Word of God. Proceeding from the 
historical “fact” of Christ, Fr. Dan- 
ielou admirably demonstrates that 
—based upon theological, exegeti- 
cal and mystical examination as 
well—the “Christ of history” and 
the “Christ of faith’ are one. $3.95 


at your bookstore 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 
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By Janet Randall. Decorations by Paul 
Laune. 16-year-old Robin helps to re-estab- 
lish her cousin’s run-down Sycamore Stables. 
Ages 12-16. $3.25 






HOSTAGE TO ALEXANDER 
By Mary Evans Andrews. Jacket and map 
by Avery Johnson. Damon of Rhodes learns 
to understand Alexander the Great’s magni- 
ficent dream. Ages 12-16. $3.75 


THE RACE TO THE SOUTH POLE 


By William Bixby. Jacket by Bruno Junker. 
Four separate expeditions, culminating in the 
exciting race between Amundsen and Scott. 
Ages 12-16. $3.25 


THE DRAGON TREE 
A Life of Alexander, Baron von Humboldt 


By Val Gendron. 8 pp. of halftones from 
von Humboldt’s published works. An illumi- 
nating biography of the 19th-century German 
savant and explorer. Ages 14 up. $3.95 


RANCH BEYOND 


THE MOUNTAINS 


By Stephen Holt. Decorations by Pers 
Crowell. Two hard winters passed before 
Larry’s vision of a perfect ranch came true. 
Ages 12-16. $3.50 


QUIET BOY 


By Lela and Rufus Waltrip. [Ilustrated by 
Theresa Kalab Smith. A brave Navajo boy 
finds adventure in a desert blizzard. Ages 


8-10. $2.95 


At all bookstores 
All books cloth bound 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY, N.Y. 18 













‘A MAIN THEME of the Liberals is that 
Latin American Communism flouris 

under right-wing dictatorship, but with- 
ers when the so-called Democratic Left 
is in the saddle. This might be a good 
reason for American support of the 
‘Democratic Left’ if it were a law of his- 
tory. However, it isn’t. Communism is 
stronger in Romulo Betancourt’s Vene- 
zuela than it was under his tyrannical 
predecessor. It is far more powerful 
in contemporary 
Brazil than it was 
under the Vargas 
dictatorship.” 














From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept.. A-8 
150 E. 35 St., New York 
16,N. Y., for free copy. 











centrality of the Eucharist, the impor- 
tance of tradition, and even a willing- 
ness to consider open-mindedly the in- 
vocation of the saints and the place of 
the Mother of God in the plan of re- 
demption. 

Fr. Leeming’s account of the relation 
of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil to the World Council of Churches is 
particularly opportune, since in Novem- 
ber of this year the “integration” of the 
two bodies will almost certainly be ac- 
complished. The book contains a good 
deal of information, carefully gathered 
from diverse sources, about the nature 
of the IMC and about the reason why a 
good many Protestant missionary groups 
oppose it so vehemently. 

The last chapter sets out the princi- 
ples which must guide Catholics in their 
attitude to the WCC and to ecumenism 
in general. Bishop John Wright of Pitts- 
burgh composed a foreword to the work, 
characterizing it as “a particularly time- 
ly and altogether satisfactory book.” It 
is a mine of factual information and an 
invaluable theological guide. 

RosertT A. GRAHAM 


COMMUNISM AND THE CHURCHES 
By Ralph Lord Roy. Harcourt, Brace & 
World. 495p. $7.50 


Those who may lack the time to read 
this valuable book should at least scan 
the chapters on “Communist Fronts 
and the Clergy” and “Communism and 
the Churches.” They will serve as excel- 
lent antidotes to the rantings so widely 
publicized in recent months. 

We have here a painstaking, schol- 
arly and heavily documented analysis of 
the impact of communism upon the 
churches in the United States. The 
author is both conscientious and sophis- 
ticated. He makes the necessary distinc- 
tions too often overlooked by the slash- 
ing opponents of the churches. 

Mr. Roy’s conclusions are: 


Today Communist influence 
within the American churches is 
near the zero mark. . . . Only a 
small number of clergymen over 
the past forty years ever joined the 
Communist party, possibly as few 
as fifty, caine as many as two 
hundred. . . . The main device used 
by the Communists among church- 
men was the front group . . . the 
names of several thousand clergy- 
men appeared on front-group liter- 
ature over the past three decades. 


Those who raise the alarming cry of 
communism in the churches 
have never investigated the facts. 


They seem to be incapable of dis- 
tinguishing between different po- 


litical positions—between__liberal- 

ism, pacifism, socialism and com- 

munism. 

These conclusions follow logically 
from the carefully marshaled facts pre- 
sented by the author. He notes that the 
Communist party at first was openly 
hostile to religion. Only during the 
united-front period, starting in 1935, 
did it appreciate the value of clergymen 
as window dressing for its hundreds of 
front organizations. 

Those clergymen were attracted 
largely by pacifist, civil-rights and anti- 
fascist fronts. Like thousands of other 
dupes, they were most easily garnered 
during the turbulent period of the New 
Deal and World War II. As the nation 
in general grew more sophisticated and 
understanding in regard to the Commu- 
nist menace, so likewise did the clergy. 

This is no naive whitewash of those 
used by the Communist apparatus. To 
dismiss every charge as “guilt by asso- 
ciation” ignores the fact that “one’s asso- 
ciations . . . are not totally irrelevant 
in life.” There were church organiza- 
tions and publications that faithfully 
followed the Communist line. While the 
number of clergymen who were Com- 
munists or consistent fellow travelers 
was few, their influence at the time was 
not negligible. 

Yet it is also important to note that, 
as Communist connections to church 
groups were exposed, the churches in 
turned reacted against these influences. 
This was often difficult in Protestant 
groups lacking central church control 
over their clergy. 

All of us, whatever be our religious 
faith, owe a debt of gratitude to the 
author of this honest and competent 
study. It is a good example of an intel- 
ligent and effective type of anticommu- 
nism. 

Joun F. Cronin 





A FAR COUNTRY (Music Box). 
While psychoanalysis may be a valid 
science, this column has been consistent- 
ly skeptical of its value as motivation 
for drama. The indispensable elements 
of drama are free will and conflict. 
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America's Jesuit Education Series Spotlights 


An artist's sketch of the new University Center being built on Loyola University's downtown campus. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 


(Chicago) 


A intelligent person never stops maturing. Like the thousands of 


such men and women it has educated, Loyola University, also, is 


continuing to develop in its 91st year. Chicago’s oldest university this 


spring broke ground for its University Center, the first of 21 buildings 
to be constructed under its $92,000,000 forty-year “Horizons for the 


Centuries” expansion program. The modern five-story Center, located 


on Loyola’s downtown Lewis Towers Campus, will open its doors in 


August, 1962, serving 6,000 students, over half of Loyola’s present en- 


rollment. The University Center will help Loyola meet two goals: to 


improve student services, and to share its intellectual life and resources 


more completely with the community. This will be accomplished with 


such facilities as student lounges, classrooms and rooms for civic meet- 


ings and seminars. By 1970, Loyola’s centennial year, the university 


plans to expand its four campuses to include a new medical center, 


science classroom building, and dental school and clinic. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS E-36 

LAS Arts and Sciences ILL Institute of PT Physical Therapy 
AE Adult Education Languages and RY Radio-TV 

A Architecture Linguistics s Social Work 

C Commerce IR Industrial Relations Se Science 

D__ Dentistry J Journalism SF Sister Formation 

DH Dental Hygiene L Law Sp Speech 

Ed Education MT Medical Te thnology Sy Seismology Station 

E_ Engineering M Medicine T Theatre 

FS Foreign Service Mu Music AROTC Army 

G_ Graduate School N_ Nursing NROTC Navy 

HS Home Study P Pharmacy AFROTC Air Force 
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JESUIT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) ..... LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 
Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-IR-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco .LAS-Sce-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 
University of Santa Clara 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-L-Se-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver) ......cecccccccesceccscesees LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

PE ED 5. icc dos caccvs oncccenasosas LAS-C-Ed-G 
ILLINOIS 


Loyola University (Chicago) 
AS-AE-C-D-En-G-HS-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-A ROTC 
LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-AE-C-D-DH-Ed-G-J-L-MT-Mu-P-Se-Sy-T-AROTC 
MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) ...........+ee% LAS-G-AROTC 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) ....LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 
MICHIGAN 
University of Detroit 
LAS-A-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-RT-Se-Sp-T-AROTC-AFROTC 
MISSOURI 
Rockhurst College * apes RD a aacaccus LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 
St. Louis Universit; 
LAS- AE-C-D- E-Ed-G-L-M-N-PT-S-Se-Sp-Sy-T-AFROTC 
NEBRASKA 
The Creighton University (Omaha) 
LAS-AE-C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-A ROTC 


NEW JERSEY 

St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) ......... LAS-AE-C-AROTC 
NEW YORK 

Canisius College (Buffalo) ....... LAS-C-Ed-G-Se-Sy-AROTC 


Fordham University (New York) 
LA AB-C-E4-G-J-L-P-8-Sp-Sy-AROTC: ate 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ....... etentukcesesed AS-C-I 


OHIO 

John Carroll University (Cleveland) ....LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati) ..... LAS. AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Joseph’s College aieeteeees > 
AS-AR-O- See Aes 
University of Scranton ........ccecseeess AS-Ed-G-AROTC 
WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-J-L-Mu-N-Sy-AROTC 
Seattle University ..........-LAS-C-Ed-E-G-J-N-SF-AROTC 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
rgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-ILL-L-Mu-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Wheeling College ...ccccccscccccccccscccccsccscccescscs ssl 


WISCONSIN 
Marquette University Milwaukee) .........+.-lAS-AE-C-D- 
DH-E-Ed -L-M-MT-N-PT-Sp-Sy-AROTC-NROTC 
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To be published May 2 
viii & 224 pages 


A cooperative appraisal 
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OF 
TOYNBEE’S 
HISTORY 


Edited by 
Edward T. Gargan 


Preface by 
Arnold J. Toynbee 


William H. McNeill 
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“.. The nine appraisals in 


the present book are some 


of the most valuable and 
constructive of all the 
critiques that | 

have received 


Toynbee 
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UNIVERSITY 
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When the will is controlled by neurosis, 
childhood trauma or ancestral drives, it 
loses the power of choice. Without 
choice there can be neither physical nor 
moral struggle. Blanche Du Bois is not 
a tragic character, despite Elia Kazan’s 
assertion that she is, because she did not 
choose her nymphomania, any more 
than another woman would choose to 
be stricken with cancer. 

There is nothing dramatic about a 
child felled by polio, or about the con- 
sequent anguish of his parents. But the 
efforts of Doctor Salk, sweating in his 
laboratory searching for a cure, are as 
dramatic as Pickett's charge at Gettys- 
burg. There is drama, too, in young Dr. 
Freud’s search for the causes of mental 
illness. 

Freud, measured by his influence on 
modern ideas, was one of the great fig- 
ures of history. In Henry Denker’s play 
we see him as a young doctor interested 
in diseases of the mind rather than 
physical ailments. He has groped his 
way to a theory which, if proved sound, 
would revolutionize the treatment of 
what were called “nervous disorders” as 
well as many apparently physical in- 
firmities. 

One of his early patients was a young 
society woman who had lost the use of 
her legs. None of the leading doctors of 
Vienna had been able to help her, or 
even to reach a plausible diagnosis. 
This is a celebrated case in Freudian 
literature, in fact, the breakthrough of 
Freudian theory. 

The case turned out to be a signal 
success, but it was not an easily won 
victory. Freud had to buck prevailing 
medical opinion, shrug off the caution 
of the Jewish community and overcome 
the resistance of his patient. In Denker’s 
drama it is an exciting struggle, prob- 
ably because Freud is not a Freudian 
character. 

Skillful performances are rendered by 
Kim Stanley, Steven Hill, Sam Wana- 
maker and Lili Darvas. 


HAPPIEST GIRL IN THE WORLD 
(Martin Beck). Aristophanes wrote 
Lysistrata (411 B.C.) as a protest 
against a senseless war. The comedy is 
an expression of moral indignation 
spiced with sex. In the musical render- 
ing presently engaging our attention, 
moral indignation is not apparent; the 
emphasis is on sex, by innuendo and by 
the direct approach. E. Y. Harburg 
wrote the lyrics, and the music was bor- 
rowed from the scores of Offenbach— 
conspicuously, The Tales of Hoffman. 

The scenery, by William and Jean 
Eckart, and the costumes, by Robert 
Fletcher, are stunning. Cyril Ritchard, 





as an Olympian roué, carries the brunt 
of the humor. Janice Rule, as the god- 
dess Diana, is beautiful to behold. 


CARNIVAL (Imperial). The central 
character of this musical, portrayed with 
ultimate sensitivity by Anna Maria Al- 
berghetti, is a naive young girl who 
learns the facts of life from the denizens 
of a shabby circus. She is victimized by 
greed, pursued by lechery and made the 
object of groundless jealousy. Still, she 
manages to retain her innocence until 
she finds a haven in protective love. 
Kay Ballard, Henry Lascoe, Jerry Or- 
bach and a quartette of puppets offer 
the best of numerous commendable per- 
formances. Gower Champion’s direc- 
tion, eluding the choicest of your re- 
viewer's adjectives, sustains the atmos- 
phere of a circus lot. 

THEOPHILUS LEwIs 





Last week I made some general obser- 
vations to serve as a background against 
which to judge three current movies. I 
now come to the pictures themselves, 
though I am afraid I can squeeze in 
only two. 


LA DOLCE VITA (Astor) is a film to 
which several columns could fruitfully 
be devoted, and I cannot hope to do 
justice to it in this brief space. 

It is, as it were, a mirror held up to 
contemporary Roman society by direc- 
tor Federico Fellini, and the images 
it reflects are appalling. Its chief ex- 
hibits are the Roman aristocracy and its 
illegitimate offshoot, café society. The 
behavior of these idle-rich moral bank- 
rupts, caught up in a spiral of debauch- 
ery in an ever more joyless and futile 


quest for self-gratification, might be dis- - 


missed as exaggerated or, in any event, 
a localized problem. Fellini’s indictment 
of society runs much wider and deeper. 

Fellini also shows how apathy, lack 
of personal responsibility and the quest 
for sensationalism and vicarious thrills 
run like a corrupting thread through the 
whole fabric of contemporary civiliza- 
tion. The episode of the false “miracle,” 
the episode of the visiting “sex goddess” 
movie queen and the omnipresence of a 
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You be the judge! 


We could try to tell you about 
the Catholic Reporter. We could 
say it’s interesting, provocative, 
informative . . . and perhaps 
just be indulging in puffery. 


So we suggest that you read 
the Catholic Reporter for eight 
weeks—at no cost—and decide 
for yourself. Then you may sub- 
scribe or not, without obligation. 


Edited by Robert Hoyt, the 
Catholic Reporter is the news- 
paper of the Diocese of Kansas 
City—St. Joseph. It is a local 
paper that has received plaudits 
from around the nation. 


The ‘“undenominational”’ 
Christian Century, for example, 
recently began a major editorial 
with the statement: “Every- 
thing’s up to date in Kansas City 
—and nothing is more so than 
the Roman Catholic diocesan 
paper... .” 


Father Robert O’Keefe, 
0.S.M., in his column in Novena 
Notes, said that the Catholic Re- 
porter “stands out, week after 
week, as readable and directed 
toward the laity.” 


Recent contributors of special 
articles have included Fr. An- 
drew Greeley, Katharine Byrne, 
John Cort, Bob Senser, Fr. 
Thurston Davis, S.J., Jean Holz- 
hauer, Richard L.-G. Deverall, 
Fr. H. A. Reinhold, Sally Leigh- 
ton, Rabbi Arthur Gilbert, 
Eileen Egan and Fr. George 
Tavard, A.A. 


Regular columnists include 
Donald McDonald, Msgr. J. D. 
Conway, Msgr. George Higgins 
and Norma K. Herzfeld. 


For an_ eight-week get-ac- 
quainted trial without cost or 
obligation, send a postcard or 
note to: 

THE CATHOLIC 


P. O. Box 1037 
Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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swarm of tabloid-press news photogra- 
phers, to give only a few examples, re- 
flect the symptoms of a world-wide 
disease. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
Fellini intends his film as a salutary 
moral warning. There is also no doubt in 
my mind that he has exercised masterly 
artistic control over his material, so that 
even the most lurid details are filtered 
through the lens of his distaste and are 
not at all titillating. (In fairness I should 
admit that these conclusions are far 
easier to reach because I came to the 
film with plenty of advance warning, 
and with the instructive details of the 
controversy that raged around it in 
European religious and secular circles 
fresh in my mind.) 

Because Fellini has been so careful 
not to appeal to the prurient-minded, it 
seems to me that the unprecedented im- 
pact and financial success of the film in 
Europe are in themselves a partial proof 
both that he had something worth-while 
to say and that his deliberately shocking 
approach and virtuoso innovations in 
technique were well-chosen devices for 
saying it to a contemporary audience. 

I would like to mention one ironic 
footnote on the vagaries of artistic judg- 
ment and audience acceptance. Roberto 
Rossellini, one of the bitterest critics of 
La Dolce Vita among European film 
men, made a picture a dozen years ago 
called Germany: Year Zero that was 
rather like it in outlook and in the use 
of the double-negative technique for 
conveying a sense of moral corruption. 
Perhaps because it was too far ahead of 
its time, the Rossellini film was de- 
nounced or ignored. Now its director is 
unable to recognize the quality in an- 
other man’s work that finds ready pub- 
lic acceptance. [L of D: Separate Clas- 
sification] 


L’AVVENTURA (Janus) deals, within 
a much narrower range and a slightly 
shorter running time (two hours and 
one half to La Dolce Vita’s three hours), 
with the same sort of jaded, idle-rich 
sensualists. It is in every respect, except 
for its exquisite black-and-white photog- 
raphy, the lesser film. 

In the first place, it provides unwit- 
ting .confirmation that its characters’ 
perverse quest for sensual pleasure is 
an infinitely boring existence by being, 
itself, an unpardonably dull picture. 
This is probably because director Mi- 
chelangelo Antonioni has not mastered 
the technique for maintaining a sense 
of unity and an orderly forward pro- 
gression nearly as well as has Fellini, 
who worked with far more diffuse and 
superficially disunified story material. 
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MAGAZINE 
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This modern magazine contains reg- 
ular instruction on the teachings of 
the Church, a Catholic viewpoint 
of the news found in the daily 
newspapers and easy-to-read ar- 
ticles on difficult problems like: 
Why Catholics Leave The Church © 
The Problem of Mixed Marriage ® 
Credit Buying and Family Finances 
@ Unwed Mothers ® Catholics in 
Israel 

This weekly magazine has: complete 
coverage of Catholic books, weekly 
comments on TV and motion pic- 
tures, excellent fiction, reports of 
national Catholic gatherings, timely 
interviews with people who make 
the news. Edited to make it your 
most valuable subscription. 


[J Enter my subscription for 
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our Business Office: AMERICA, 920 Broad- 
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The famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply.all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
America. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 
226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 


901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 
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ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroid- 
ered altar linens, church linens by the yard 
including crease-resistant alb linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 


CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY. Plus 1961 
Supplement. Now available—more than 
250 Catholic Religious Films described in 
annotated listings—ONE DOLLAR—cred- 
itable toward film rental. Dept. AM—29 
Salem Way, Yonkers, N.Y. 


CHESTERTON'S AND BELLOC'S WORKS. 
All titles furnished. Free catalogue. Write 
Andrew Prosser, 3116 North Keating, Chi- 
cago 41, Ill. 


GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT, employed 
by leading West Coast aircraft & missile 
producer, B.S.M.E. at Notre Dame, World 
War II Commander, USNR; over 20 years 
manufacturers’ steel sales and industrial 
purchasing management experience. Poten- 
tial corporation officer type. Write: Box 22, 
The America Press, 920 Broadway, New 
York- 10; N.Y. 


IRISH LINEN—Finest Irish linen altar 
cloths, towels, table cloths, etc. shipped 
direct from Dublin at special sale prices. 
Write P.O. Box 174, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S$.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, N.C. 


OUT-OF-PRINT-BOOKS! Name the book— 
we'll find it for you. All subjects. Fiction, 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Write 
Books-on-File, Dept. AMER, Union City, 
N. J. 
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In the second place, Antonioni tends 
to let sensational episodes get out of 
hand for their own sake. But, by and 
large, the movie is a sensitive, seriously 
intended study of contemporary types 
that undeniably exist. [L of D: not yet 
classified ] 


Morra WALSH 





How many now say: If only I could look 
upon Him in form and figure, if even I 
might see His garments, the shoes He 
wore! But look: you do see Him; you do 
touch Him; He is your food (St. John 
Chrysostom, on the Gospel for the Sec- 
ond Sunday after Pentecost). 


O” JOHN of the Golden Tongue was 
in truth a master of rhetoric. That 
is, he made use of rhetoric, but rhetoric 
never made use of him. Chrysostom is 
as clear as any of the ancient writers 
and much more luminous than most. 
Besides, he is full of homely touches 
which give him a timelessness of his 
own. Witness our present text. 

The more earnest and committed a 
Christian is, the more often he must 
have longed to see the Lord Christ in 
the flesh. We think enviously of those 
first disciples who, by turning their 
heads, could catch sight of Christ at any 
hour of the day, who literally walked 
side by side with Him, whe sat com- 
fortably at table with Him. They were 
singularly privileged, those first of all 
Christians, and our Lord did not hesi- 
tate to tell them so: Believe Me, there 
have been many prophets and just men 
who have longed to see what you see, 
and never saw it, to hear what you hear, 
and never heard it. 

The next-best alternative to seeing 
one whom we love is to have a picture 
of that one, even if it be only a word 
picture. And here we encounter a most 
impressive characteristic, in the form 
of omission, of the four Gospels. In all 
the combined 89 chapters of the four 
evangelists, two of whom were certainly 
eyewitnesses, there is not one word or 
syllable or hint about the physical ap- 
pearance of Christ. Christian artists 
have agreed, substantially, on a conven- 
tional representation of our Saviour in 
the flesh, and that representation is in- 











deed conventional, for it is totally a 
product of the human imagination. It 
has not the slightest foundation in fact. 

Surely this astonishing evangelical 
lacuna cannot be altogether accidental. 
In whatever detail we undertake to ex- 
plain the divine inspiration of the Gos- 
pels, we do and must believe that they 
are inspired. Granted that chroniclers 
of an earlier day did not suffer from our 
modern and somewhat morbid preoc- 
cupation with external details—What 
did the President have for breakfast? 
Does Nikita have dandruff? Where does 
Adlai get his shoes soled?—it yet must 
appear strange that in all the 3,777 
verses of the four Gospels there is no 
faintest reference to what Chrysostom 
calls the form and figure of the august 
central personage. 

But there are abundant references in 
the Gospels to something else in con- 
nection with Christ, and those refer- 
ences are largely made by Christ Him- 
self. Jesus said to them (two blind 
men): Have you the faith to believe 
that I can do this? . . . Why didst thou 
hesitate, man of little faith? . . . You 
must see signs and miracles happen, or 
you will not believe. . . . Have no fear, 
My daughter, thy faith has brought 
thee healing. . . . Thou hast learned to 
believe, Thomas, because thou hast seen 
Me. Blessed are those who have not 
seen, and yet have learned to believe. 

On this Sunday after Corpus Christi 
let us who sincerely and straightfor- 
wardly desire to love Christ Jesus be 
sincerely and paradoxically glad that 
we do not and cannot now look upon 
Him in form and figure. Let us actually 
rejoice that in the Eucharist the human 
eye has so little to see, that in Holy 
Communion bodily taste is so little 
gratified and tender feeling so rarely 
stirred. Let us positively welcome that 
from which we would naturally shrink 
—darkness. For this darkness is the 
tenebrous, luminous darkness of faith. 

Why should anyone be glad of dark- 
ness? Because this particular darkness 
is so singularly rich. It is rich in merit: 
Blessed are those who have not seen, 
and yet have learned to believe. It is 
rich in peace. We cannot really relax 
with Christ until we stop tormenting - 
both ourselves and Him for more per- 
ceptible and strictly human and ex- 
perimental evidence of His presence 
and love. It is rich in promise. This light 
and momentary affliction brings with it 
a reward multiplied every way, loading 
us with everlasting glory; if only we fix 
our eyes on what is unseen, not on what 
we can see. What we can see lasts but 
for a moment; what is unseen is eternal. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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Schools and Colleges 





District of Columbia. 





IMMACULATA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary- 
of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited 2-year col- 
lege transfer with terminal courses in home “economics, 
secretarial. Art, Music (including harp). Social, 
educational and cultural advantages of Nation's 
Capital. Resident, day. Please state age, grade in 
school. Write for catalogue. a. ———s 
R, 4344 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 16, c. 


Indiana 





St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully 
accredited. Courses leading to B.A., B.S., 
B.F.A. degrees. Majors in twenty depart- 
ments, including music, art, journalism, 
home economics, speech and drama, amee- 
tarial. El tary and dary t 
training. Extensive campus. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence 


Box 71, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 








SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Music, 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. Graduate School of 
Sacred Theology. 
Catalogs on request 


SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX L 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 





Maine 





St. Joseph's College 
ON SEBAGO LAKE IN MAINE 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Degree in liberal arts, elementary 

and secondary education 


20 miles from Portland 


For information address : 
The Registrar, Box E. 
NORTH WINDHAM, MAINE 


Maryland 





COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 


Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
FULLY ACCREDITED 

Program leading to A.B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training Pre-Medical 
For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 

Bachelor of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, 

Teacher Education, Pre-Medicine, Medical 
Technology, and Psychology 
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College of Saint Teresa 


Winona, Minnesota 
A Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women . 


Conducted by 


SISTERS OF SAINT FRANCIS 
CONGREGATION OF OUR LADY OF LOURDES 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


Early Registration is Advisable 


For full information address: Director of Admissions 











New Jersey. 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
FULLY ACCREDITED 





Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 
Convent Station, New Jersey 


New York 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N.Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





Pennsylvania. 





Gwynedd-Mercy 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
@ Fully accredited. Two-year liberal arts 
preparation for transfer to senior colleges. 
Courses leading directly to careers: general 
business; secretarial, medical secretarial ; 
laboratory technician; nursing. A.A., A.S. 
degrees. Music, art. Activities, sports. 180- 
acre campus near Philadelphia. Affiliated 
with Catholic University. Catalog. Sister 
Mary Joan, Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 





«Mount Aloysius: 


Junior College For Girls 


Aceredited A.A., A.S. degree. Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art (interior decoration), elementary educ., 
pre-laboratory technology. Occupational therapist 
aide, X-ray technology. Secretarial, medical secre- 
tarial, medical record librarian. Home economics 
merchandising. Sports. Social ee ~— year 
of graduation. Sisters of Mercy. Cata’ 


DEAN, Box C, Cresson, hi 
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Yours Free! 


“‘A most original, indeed a unique life... 
of Mother Frances X. Cabrini, America’s 


First Canonized Saint.” 
—Francis X, CONNOLLY 


Immigrant Saint 


by Pietro Di Donato 


A copy of this “fuller and more connected account 
(than other earlier lives) of Mother Cabrini’s life” is 
yours free—if you enroll in the Catholic Book Club now. 
IMMIGRANT SAINT, by Pietro Di Donato (Pub. Price, 
$4.50), makes “you see and taste and feel and smell the 
poverty and ignorance that this affectionate saint battled 
throughout her life.” The distinguished critic and teacher 
Francis X. Connolly predicts of this book that it “will be 
read and reread for many years to come.” 


What membership in the Catholic Book Club means 

The Catholic Book Club is a service of the editors of 
America through which members are offered the oppor- 
tunity once a month to buy new books of outstanding 
merit at the low price of $2.98 each (plus postage and 
handling charge). 


This original book service by mail for Catholics is a 
systematic and inexpensive way of building a library of 
outstanding books chosen by a board headed by Fr. Har- 
old C. Gardiner, S.J., literary editor of America. There 
is no obligation to buy any specific number of books 
within a given period as is the case with other clubs. 


You may cancel your membership at any time. Each 
month you receive a Newsletter describing the forth- 
coming selection so that you may decide whether you 
wish to accept or refuse that book. 


Recent Selections 
(New members may order copies of these selections for 


mailing with IMMIGRANT SAINT at the book club 

price of $2.98.) 

A dual selection 

@ Movies, Morals, and Art by Frank Cetlein and Harold C. 
Gardiner, S.J. 


plus 
The Question Box by Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.P. 
(Pub. Price for both, $4.95) 
CBC price to members, $2.98 
@ Monsieur Vincent by Henri Daniel-Rops 
(Pub. Price, $3.95) 
CBC price to members, $2.98 
@ The Love of Learning and the Desire for God by Dom Jean 
Leclerq, O.S.B. 
(Pub. Price, $5.50) 
CBC price to members, $2.98 
@ Lay Siege to Heaven A novelized life of St. Catherine of Siena 
by Louis de Wohl 
(Pub. Price, $4.50) 
CBC price te members, $2.98 


Begin your membership today and receive 
IMMIGRANT SAINT free as your enrollment 
premium. = 2 


PLEASE CLIP AND MAIL PDP DL 


To enroll, clip & mail === =-==--=====<=9 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
920 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 
Please enroll me as a member of the Catholic Book Club. As 


enrollment premium, I understand I will be sent IMMIGRA 
SAINT. You may also send me at member’s price: 


1... 





2. 





(0 Payment enclosed O Bill me 





Name 


Address 





City. Zone. State. 
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